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TICARAGUA, on the eve of passing. so far as 
LN general international relations are concerned, 
into the United States of Central America, has 
eranted a new concession for an inter-oceanic ca- 
nal’ to Mr. CRAGIN: and Mr. Eyre.. Mr. W. R. 
(GRACE seems to be of the opinion that the canal 
will be built under the new concession, but Presi- 
dent Hircucock, of the Maritime Canal Company, 
thinks otherwise. The United States government, 
if it is committed toany corporation, is under obli- 
gations to the Maritime Canal Company; but we 
do not rewily think that the government Is under 
any obligations whatever to Xiy¥Y corporation, or 
that it ought to assume any oldigations, especially 
in view of the fact that the Panama Canal is likely 
to be baitt. and that any Nicaragua Canal scheme. 
is of very doubtfal practicability. 


If is only justice to the Brooklyn to say that the 
report of the Official Board of Navigation Officers, 
presided over by Lieutenant-Commander WAIN- 
WRIGHT, shows that the Brooklyn was nearer to the 
Colon when the latter surrendered than we -have 
stated. It-.appears from that report that she was 
6800 yards distant, instead of 8900 yards. The 
whole question is involved in a curious muddle 
which we cannot unravel. The Brooklyn was cer- 
tainly to seaward of the Oregon, although she was 
in advanee; and it is known that the officers of 
the Oregon and the rest of the fleet wondered why 
Commodore SCHLEY remained so far outside. We 
are bound to take thie Board’s report, however. as 
to her relative position, and we regret that any 
injustice has been done to the ship or to her offi- 
cers. Sp far as the latter are concerned, we are 
sure that they are as brave and gallant as those of 
any other ship in the fleet. As to Commodore 
SCHLEY, that is another question, which we have 
‘already discussed. 


Tut Freneh are talking of raising the whole 
question of British occupation of Egypt as a cover 
under which they can retreat from Fashoda. We 
are inclined to think that the talk of the larger 
question is purely a mask to enable the govern- 
ment to get out of its untenable position without 
unduly exciting French popular opinion, There 
is sorae ground for the belief in France in a rumor 
prevailing in Paris, because it is said that Count 
McmAVIEFF has promised Russian assistance to 
compel the opening of the whole Egyptian ques- 
tion; but we do not believe that Russia will any 
more invite a quarrél on that subject with Eng- 
land than she will invite a quarrel with Germany 
over Alsace-Lorraine. The time has not yet come 
when Russia wants war. Neither has the time 
come when the civilized world desires the .benefi- 
cent administration whieh England has given 
Eevpt broaght to an end. Under British rule 
Egypt is within the pale of civilization and com- 
merce, and the world is itterested in her remain- 


ing there. 


THERE is much evidence in existence that the 
President has not been weil informed as to the 
sentiment of the country touching the policy of 
imperialism by the shouting crowds which met him 
at the railroad stations on his Western trip. He 
must have ga two-thirds majority of the Senate in 
favor of an®&treaty which he may make, and the 
signs are that\here avill be a great deal of opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of expansion as the administra- 
tion seems to propose to formulate it in the treaty. 
With the exception of Senators LopGe and FRYE, 
nearly if not quite all the New England delegation 
is opposed to expansion, wid such extremists as 
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TILLMAN agree with them. One of the strongest 
speeches that have been made against expansion 
was that of Senator Hoar at Worcester last Tues- 
day week, in which he made this truthful and preg- 
nant utterance: 

‘And, in my opinion, we are to-day in a great danger— 
a greater danger than we have encountered since the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth. The danger is that we are to 
be transformed from a republic founded on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, guided by the counsels of WAsH- 
INGTON, into a vulgar, commonplace empire founded upon 
physical force.” 

In view of the persistent rumors that the Presi- 
dent intends to remove from the classified service 
a large number of positions that are now included 
in it, the Civil Service Reform League has written 
him a letter urging him to. withhold his consent 
to the efforts that the politicians are making to dis- 
credit civil service reform. It is certain that any 
action by the President of the kind indicated by 
the rumors would, as the letter of the League says, 
be considered ‘‘alike by the friends and enemies 
of the merit system as a step backward, a step the 
more significant because it will be the first step back- 
ward taken by the executive branch of the govern- 
ment since the civil service law took effect.” The 
establishment of the present civil service system is 
the finest legislative achievement of this country 
during the last twenty-five years. The system, 
as it stands to-day, has elevated public employ- 
ment in this country, has saved the heads of the 
executive departments much of the annoyance 


they formerly endured from self -seeking politi- 


clans, has given the government a body of faith- 
ful, intelligent employees, who are not disturbed 
in their minds by the constant dread of dismissal, 
which weakened the energies of the employees un- 
der the old system. Moreover, it has saved the 
country annually, as is reported by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, more than three million dollars. 
Mr. McKINLEY cannot remove a single office 
from the classified list without striking a blow at 
this admirable achievement, which is so popular 
that each party has been forced to recognize it for 
years as an established fact, no political organiza- 
tion except Tammany and that which supported 
BRYAN having had the temerity assail it 
openly. | 


_ THE investigation of the army administration is 
going on, the commissioners travelling the circuit. 
They are conducting the examination of officers 
who have received favors from the administration, 
and they are neglecting a good many opportuni- 
ties, apparently, to learn the truth. Their report is 
likely to find that affairs were conducted about as 
well as could be expected from the nature of the de- 
mand made upon the staff corps; but whatever the 
report may be, it will be of noimportance. We re- 
fused to attack the commission in advance, but 
now we are forced to the conclusion that it is not 
diligently seeking the truth. - The facts are, not 
only that we began the war before we were prepared 
for it, but that we went into Cuba like a mob, ata 
time when Northern soldiers should not have been 
sent there, and that the men were badly clothed 
and badly fed, owing to the incompetency of the 
staff-oflicers, most of whom were civilians appoint- 
ed for political reasons. Now that the evil has 
been done, we learn from the sacrificé of so valua- 
ble a man as Colonel WARING that it will not do to 
send troops into Cuba at this season of the year. 
The warnings of previous experience, the facts 
that investigation and science have developed, the 
known conditions existing in Cuba, the terrible ill- 
ness of the troops at Santiago, ninety per cent. of 
whom, at the time the round robin was sent, were 
unfit for duty, all seem to have been of no educa- 
tional value to those having charge of our army. 
Colonel WaRING’s death brings these people to 
their senses. He seems to have been sacrificed 
that the truth might be known. The only conso- 
lation that his friends can have for his untimely 
taking off is that the sacrifice is likely to have 
been not wholly in vain. 


IMPERIALISM AND DEMOCRACY. 
* is at last the determination of the President to 

take the Philippines, and doubtless he would 
take Cuba alsoif the promise of the declaration of 
war had not been repeated in the protocol. The 
fate of the country is apparently sealed in this re- 
spect, but there is hope until the treaty of peace 
is ratified by the Senate, and therefore it is the 
duty of those who believe thaby this strange de- 
parture the country will be hyrmed, and that demo- 
cratic government, which, With all its faults, holds 
the hope of humanity, will be diseredited, to follow 
the example of Bishop Porter, and keep on blow- 
ing the trumpet and warning the people. 


other government ever invented by man. 


and inhabiting distant lands. 


Vou. XLII., No. 2186. 


The discussion over the Philippines is one of the 
strangest results of the war. A year ago, as has 
been often said, most of the people of this country 
knew of the existence of the islands only through 
the news of outbreaks of their people against the 
rule of Spain. It is safe to say that no politician 
in this countfy would have dreamed of accepting 
them, and the international responsibilities that 
wait on sovereignty over them, as a gift. Now 
everything is changed. The dreams of empire are 
disturbing heated brains which in their calmer 
moments objected vigorously to the proposed 
treaty of annexation with Hawaii, and condemned 
Mr. CLEVELAND for involving us in the troubles of 
Samoa. But a war that has discovered the un- 


worthiness of its cause, the wretched weakness of 


our army system, the ambition of politicians to be 
military leaders, and their grave incompetency ; 
the war which covered the staff corps of the army 
with deserved ridicule, which resulted in the need- 
less slaughter of brave officers.and men of the line, 
which destroyed the confidence of all intelligent 
men in raw militia and volunteers, and the gross 
mismanagement of which has filled thousands of 
graves with victims of starvation and fever, and 
the whole land with mourning—this war, demon- 
strative of nothing more clearly than our unpre- 
paredness for it, has excited the minds of hundreds 
of thousands of our people with glowing images of 
future greatness in distant seas, and, strangely in- 
consistent though it is, has launched us on a career 
ofempire. We shal] not join in the sneer at those 
who predict that we will rise to our new respon- 
sibilities, for we believe that if they are really 
thrust upon us we shall attain the capacity for 
the government of their peoples, because we 
must. The cost, however, will be enormous and 
unnecessary. 

Democracy is capable of any effort of govern- 
ment, but it is very slow, because it is naturally and 
properly weak in executive power. Moreover, it is 
inevitable that the assumption of the power to rule 
over people must seriously affect the structure of 
our government, while it will set back the clock of 
progress many years. In taking these colonies we 
will discard the foundation principle of the republic, 
which was the very soul of our revolution against 
(;reat Britain. We will then hold that it is a self- 


evident proposition that all men are not created 


equal, and that governments do not necessarily 
derive ‘‘ their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.”” The principles of the Declaration of 


Independence will be thrown aside. In a short — 


time we shall hear men sneer at those who con- 
tinue to believe in them, as we have heard sneers 
at those who continue to insist upon an intelligent 
construction of the Constitution. We shall come 
back to the principle in time, our colonies and 
colonists to the contrary notwithstanding, beeause 
it is the true principle, under which the govern- 
ment established here has showered more blessings 
upon humanity and upon the individual than any 
| Most of 
what we have that we call progress and enlighten- 


~mentis due to-our American and English democ- 


racy, and we shall not lose this by undertaking a 
despotic rule over unwilling peoples, of alien race, 
But there will be a 
halt in our progress, and we of this generation and 
the generations that will come immediately after 
us must wait'and toil for what will come to the far 
future and which should: have come to us. 

‘We Shall lose much morally. We shall lose in- 
evitably the fine and ennobling respect for man 


himself which is bred alone among those who live. 


on equal terms, who stand together on the same 
level before the laws,who have equal voices in the 
making of the laws. The country is rich in illus- 
trations of this truth. They may be found wher- 
ever the white man is the immediate nei@hber of 
the Indian or the black man. | 
materially. Some Americans may enrich them- 
selves by reason of the opportunities which our 
hew possessions will offer to them, but that does 
not mean that the government will grow richer, 
or even that the majority will prosper. On the 
contrary, the new colonies must be a burden to the 
nition, The cost of the increased military and 
naval establishments alone that will be required to 
maintain them will reach at least $100,000.00 a 
year. We shall,in our turn, feel the burdens of 
militarism as the nations of continental Europe 
feel them, and we may rest assured that our groans 
will not be less loud than those which we hear 
from across the ocean, coming from the people 
Who are now eagerly turning to socialism, the 
chief enemy of a true democracy, for relief from 
the burdens of bearing and paying for arms. We 
shall not only suffer in taxes, we shall probably 
suffer in commerée, for there is no likelihood that 
we shall abandon our protective system for a long 


We shall also suffer’ 
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time to come, and as the Constitution requires that 
all taxes shall be levied uniformly and equally, 
the tariff system that protects New England must 
protect also the sugar and tobacco of our colonies. 
The result will be, of course, the promotion of com- 
mercial war. It.is partly because of our medizval 
trade policy that the commerce of Great Britain 
has flourished and’ become- the greatest in the 
world, and it is partly because the failure of the 
DINGLEY bill as a revenue measure led English- 
men to fear that we would abandon the protective 
system, which aids them so materially, that many 
Englishmen have been urging us to take the Phi- 
lippines and everything else in the way of tcrritory 
that may come in our path. They confidently be- 
lieve that with new colonies we shall extend the area 
and lengthen the life of our protective policy, and 


that British commerce will be the gainer thereby. 


At all events, an enormous increase of taxes and a 
new lease for the protective system are probably 
to be the immediate result of our colonial policy. 
The people must pay for the experiment in two 
ways: their taxes will be increased and their i in- 
comes will be diminished. 

We ought eventually, also, to change the char- 
acter of our government. We ought not to leave 
to Congress the power to declare war, or to the 
Senate the power to ratify treaties or to confirm 
appointments. We have abundant proof that 
Congress is not the proper body to deal with a 
delicate question between nations, and that its 
power to drive us into war by its insults of for- 
eign nations should be taken away, while the 
power of the Senate over treaties makes negotia- 
tion with foreign governments almost fruitless. If 
we are to increase our international complications 
we should have a government which can transact 
international business secretly if necessary; at all 
events, intelligently, politely, and effectively. If 


our boundaries are to touch those of Europe at their 


sorest points, we ought to minimize the chances 
of causeless wars. We know now from General 
WoOoDFORD that all the proposed results of our 
war with Spain could have been obtained without 
war, and that diplomacy was about to win the 
victory for us, when Congress slanged the country 
into war. We ought to take away also the power 
of the Senate over appointments, especially if we 
are to become a military power, for we have seen 
how weak and ineffective the influence of the 
Senate haus made the Executive, and how it has 
filled the army with ignorant and inexperienced 


youth, to the loss doubtless of many valuable 


lives. We ought to have a stronger Executive, a 
better administrative force, for we cannot safely 
intrust the power to govern colonies and the op- 
portunity to incense foreign powers to heelers and 
strikers. 

It will be a long time before the country will 


come to this, and in the mean time it will suffer 


by its unreadiness and the inherent weakness of a 
system upon which we will be forcing functions 
and duties which it was never intended that it 
should perform. But the greatest suffering will 


. be at home and in “our domestic politics. Our. 


troubles here come from the rule of cor rupt and 
ignorant men, who, to speak generally, are in 
politics for money-making., It seems to us to be 
thesfirst°duty of every friend of the country to 
exert himself to the utmost to inform the pub- 
li¢ mind and to awaken the public conscience, 
with a view of driving the present race of politi- 


cians out of power, so that vulgar commercialism . 


shall no longer stain the escutcheon of the re- 
public. But the first step towards the accom- 
plishment of the object should be the restriction 
and decrease of opportunity. In taking on new 
colonies, hoavever, we are increasing opportunity, 
and enlakging the field for the polities of cupidity 
and plunder. We are making predatory politics 
more attractive. This, as we have said, will hurt 


most at home, for it will make the fight against - 


hosses and bandits harder and longer. Expansion, 


for the moment at least, ag strengthen bad gov- 


ernment, 

Finally we shall be dicvedbeiead democratic gov- 
ertiment everywhere. We declared that our war 
was one of humanity, and we promised that it 
should not be turned into one of aggrandizement. 
Our enemies in Europe declared that we were not 
sincere, and now they will have occasion to believe 
that their charge was just, and that the word of a 
popular government is not to be trusted. These, 


in brief, are some of the evils that must come upon 


us if the Senate ratifies such a treaty of peace as 
our commissioners in Paris are trying to make. 
In return we shall get very little, not enough to 
pay for- half the expense of defending our new 
possessions. The cost will be enormous and un- 
necessary: but it will not ruinus, The evils which 
we incur will not destroy the republic nor put an 
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end to the democratic experiment. In the end we 


shall surmount our difficulties; and, in genera-— 


tions of the far-distant future, humanity may be 
the better for what apparently we are about to do 
to-day. Let us hope so, at all events. We firm- 
ly believe that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people is not to perish from the 
earth, even when its chosen champions seem to 
turn their backs upon it. 


RITUALISM IN ENGLAND. 


SINCE 1895, when the SALISBURY governmerit 
eame into office, the Church of England has had a 
more disturbing part in English politics than at any 
other time during this generation, and the attitude 
of the government towards the Church seems likely 
to bring it into as much trouble as anything élse 
in its domestic policy. The clergy of the Church 


of England worked unusually hard for the Conser- ~ 


vatives at the general election, and soon received 
their reward in the shape of the Education Act of 
1897, which practically provides that Church schools 
shall be maintained entirely out of the public trea- 
sury, while the clergy are left in full and absolute 
control of their local management. » 
This was the most retrograde Parliamentary 


‘measure of this century, and it has afforded the 


Liberal party the best opportunity it is likely 
to have of assailing the domestic policy of the 
SALISBURY administration at the next general elec- 
tion. It was a concession to the Church which has 
aroused the non-conformists; which has helped the 


Liberals to detach themselves from the home-rule. 


movement, because of the support given by the Na- 
tionalists to the Conservatives in their educational 
policy; and it has done more to unite English 
Liberals than anything else that has. happened 
since the great split of 1886. 

The government has incensed the non-con- 
formists by its acts of commission. It has aroused 
the hostility of the Evangelicals in the Church 
of England, and given a stimulus to the anti- 
ritualistic agitation, by. what the Evangelicals re- 
gard as its acts of omission. Those who are now 
engaged in the anti-ritualistic campaign have two 
grievances against the government. They resent 
its refusal to grant a royal commission to inquire 
into the appointment of High Church bishops, 


which has occurred so frequently in the course of 


the last twenty-five years, during which the Pre- 
miership has been held either by GLADSTONE or 
Lord SALISBURY. They also resent the refusal of 
the government to take any Parliamentary action 
to stay the ritualistic movement. 

As to the facts concerning ritualism, they are 
not questioned. The movement is spreading all 
over the country, but especially in London and 
in the large cities, and for five years past it has 
been giving Evangelical Churchmen much con- 
cern. The clerical innovators become more daring 
as the movement spreads, so that it is an easy 


matter to compile lists of churches at which ser- 


vices are regularly celebrated which, it is charged, 
have not the sanction of the prayer-book and are 
contrary to acts of Parliament.. A little while 
ago one of the London newspapers enumerated 
the churches in the metropolis at which ritual- 
istic services are held, and described in detail the 
services at several of the move extreme cliurches 
to show how nearly they approached to those of 
the Roman Catholics. At many of the London 
churches the clergy now describe themselves as 
priests; they speak of the service in the church as 
mass; and some of them preach the doctrines of 
the real presence and eucharistic sacrifice. Vest- 
ments, altar lights, and incense are commonly 
used,.and at some churches there are holy-water 
stoups. It is charged that at scores of the church- 
es of the Establishment in different parts of Eng- 
land the prayer-book has ceased to be the guide to 
services and’celebrations; that extra services are 
instituted, and that little heed is given to the Par- 
liamentary enactments which are-supposed to reg- 
ulate the conduct of the clergy in their ecclesiasti- 
cal offices. 

The bishops have power to prevent all de- 
partures from the prayer-book and the law. But 


the Evangelical Churchmen complain that the 


bishops themselves are ritualists, and instead of. 
checking the clergy, rather sympathize with the 
practices which the anti-ritualists regard as illegal 
and tending Romewards. Despairing of help from 
the bishops, the anti-ritualists last session turned to 
Parliament. When a bill was going through the 
House of Commons, having for one of its objects 
the prevention of the induction of unworthy clergy- 
men, they sought to add a clause which would have 
enabled parishioners to veto the appointment of 
extremists in ritual. The government, however, 
gave no support to the clause, and it was then that 
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Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, the leader of the Liberal 
opposition, first began to champion the cause of the 
Evangelicals, and to associate himself actively with 
the present anti-ritualistic agitation. Some curi- 
ous results have followed. The Evangelical Chureh- 
inen are now appealing to non-conformists for help, 
and non-conformists are receiving the thanks and 
congratulations of Orangemen, usually the extrem- 
ists of church and state Tories. The Evangelicals 
claim that the government lost a seat at a by- 
election at Southport owing ‘to its apathy towards 
the ritualistic movement; and generally the whole 
controversy, the persistency of the anti-ritualists 
on the one side and the aggression of the ritualists 
on the other, is forcing the Chureh of Ewgiand into 
polities in an altogether unlooked-for manner. 


FRANCES OPPORTUNITY. 

M. BRISSON was turned out of office because he 
considered and announced that the demand for a 
revision of the DREYFUS trial could no longer be 
withstood. The expulsion of his ministry for that 
reason was of course disgraceful to France, but 
the circumstances greatly attenuate the disgrace. 
The power of the army in bullying public men has, 
it is true, again been exhibited. The Minister of 
War, who succeeded one minister guilty of what 
may be called oral forgery to bring about the 
conviction of a culprit, and another who read to 
thie legislature a forged document in order to jus- 
tify that conviction, showed himself worthy of 
these predecessors. He resigned to the Chamber 
by way of resenting the action of his colleagues, 
about which they declare that he had been con- 
sulted, and in which he had acquiesced. But the 
great thing is that in a Chamber paeked. against 


revision—for revision was the issue upon which it . 


was elected—the anti-revisionists had a majority of 
some fifty only, while before HENRY’s forgery and 


‘assisted suicide” the revisionists could) muster 


but three votes altogether, while the placarding of 
the document which HENRY afterwards confessed 
to have forged was ordered by a unanimous vote. 
That the BRISSON ministry was dismissed in such 
a Chamber by so narrow a majority shows that 
truth and reason are making their way. in, 
France. 


The question. of revision has been taken out; - 


of politics by the decision of the Court of Cassa- 
tion that DREYFUS. was improperly condemiied. 
What is left in polities is the question whether 
the chiefs of the army shall be permitted to over- 
ride law and justice and fact and reason in -the 
name of the honor of the army. Their conten- 
tion has been that the honor of the army forbade 


a French government to admit that an honest : 


mistake might have been made by a court martial. 
In order to prevent such an admission the chiefs 
of the army, it is now seen, have maintained and 
protected the honor of the army by perjury and 
subornation of perjury, forgery and subornation 
of forgery. They have succeeded in bullying ev- 
ery President and every minister who has been 
in office since the suspicion that DREYFUS was im- 
properly convicted began to spread. Not a Min- 
ister of War, in. particular, has held office since who 
has not been either an active accomplice in the 
work of perverting justice and stifling ‘truth; or an 
inconceivably credulous dupe of the conspirators. 
Not a chief of the staff, scarcely a high officer of 
the staff, remains unsmirched, Generals. in uni- 
form have gone to court and, under pretence of 
giving testimony, have directed verdicts; while the 
judges, who should have rebuked them, have en- 
couraged them in putting the army above the law. 
The one officer of the general staff who has shown 
a real sensitiveness_to the honor of the French 
army, and has urged that it be saved by doing 
justice, isin prison on a purely malicious charge. 
Such is the condition with which the Dupty 
ministry finds itself’ confronted. The real task of 
that ministry is to assert and maintain the suprem- 
acy of the civil power. It has many advantages 
for such a task. It would be impossible to assem- 


ble a ministry of experienced French politicians, 


39 


who had not been more or less ** mixed up” with 
the previous phases of the DREYFUs case. But not 


one of the new ministry can be said to have been’ 


actually smirched. President FAURE is perhaps 
more deeply implicated than any one of them, but 
he is not likely to resist a clear declaration. of the 
publie will. If the ministry can induce the legis- 
lature to take the ground that no Frenchman is 
above the law, and that perjury and forgery are 
the same crimes when committed by officers in de- 
fence of the honor of the army as by other persons 
from other motives, it will have deserved well of 
the republic. If it cannot make.this showing; the 
republic will no longer exist. for it will have been 
supplanted by a military oligarchy. 
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THE “BLACK HAND” IN PUERTO RICO. 


Wuewx you have observed in the New York papers 
that a town in Puerto Rico has been burned by bandits, 
and, jater, have’ seen the mail-coaches between San Juan 
and Ponce travelling for a large part of their journey 
under an armed guard, you will no doubt form your idea 
of-the character of the country accordingly, and straight- 
way wish to protest against the removal of troops from 
such a Jawless and disorganized community. When you 
also hear rumors of a dreaded seeret brotherhood,with the 
name and insignia of the ‘‘ Black Hand,” holding under 
a reign of terror the mountain towns of Adjuntas and 


“THE WARNING OF THE BLACK HAND.” 


Utuado, you will perhaps consider tlie expediency of re- 
turning to its former owner territory so unrestful and 
unpacitied, 

This. it will be understood, is your conception of the 
situation as a result of vour broad observation from the 
Hotel Inglaterra in San Juan and the Plaza Café in Ponce. 
Your experience witlr the shopkeepers, moreover, may 


tend to conlirm your conviction that all Borinquens are 


lineal descendants of the buccaneers. 
This deduction, however, will be modified when you 
come to know the Puertoriquenos 
of the mountains. They are not, 
you will find, bandits by profes- 
sion and Jaw-breakers by choice, 
but a docile and gentle folk, whose 
kindly ways make your ponderous 
army ** Colt” seem as useful and 
appropriate for. travel their 
country as would be a dress waist- 
coat or a silk hat. The friendly 
“bueno dia’,” from the. door of 
every cocoa-thatched hut, is not 
merely a greeting, but a frank ex- 
pression of good-will. The hospi- 
tality of the native of the moun- 
tains is as exuberant as the foliage 
that surrounds hisdoor, The ready 
offering of fragrant coffee and 
aguacates or bananas 18 as spon- 
tancous as it is acceptable. Out- 
‘side of Ponce or. San Juan, where, 
by-the way, the shopkeepers are 
larvciy Spanish by bifth or sym- 
pathy, one finds the native not 
only honest. and law-abiding, but 
peaceable to a degree that is sur- 
prising, when one considers the 
fiery sugar-cane rum which is their 
daily beverage. | | 
A chancée stranger is somewhat 
puzzled, having this knowledge of 
the kindly nature of the Borinquen, 
to see in the town of Adjuntas 
and the surrounding. country a 
more sinister spirit, evidenced by 
the smoking ruins of) plantation- 
houses and acres of coffee-bushes 
cut close to the ground; by cattle 
liamstrung and left to die by the 
-way-side, and families fleeing with 
their household goods to places of 
safety. On an eccasional door or 
store front appears a single black 
print of a human hand. If the 
native be questioned, he responis 
with a sidelong glance and finger 
on his lip. 
‘El mang negro,” he whispers. 
A photograph of the grim sym- 
bol is obtained only after much 
diplomatic negotiation with the 
owner of the house, who is not 
eager to appear in the light of one 
bearing evidence against the shad- 
owy Presence. One learns that the 
dreaded token on the door is the 
precursor of a masked band com- 
ing by night to leave a reeord of 
its visit written with torch and 
machete.s He hears of a woman 
and child hacked with knives and 
Jeft for dead on the Lares Road; 
of a plantation- owner, aged and 
infirm, beaten and tortured, his ears 
eut off, and, finally, in the presence 
of hisson, hanged fromarafterina 
house. He sees traces of pillage and 
‘arson. All these sigus of violence, 
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though dispiriting to the solitary traveller, need not change 
his estimate of the people formed in his first ride over the 
mountains. These crimes will later assume their proper 
place in the perspective of history. Some of them are a 
part of the outlawry that must needs attend the close of a 
war. In most cases, however, what he sees is merely a 
rude balancing of accounts. The items on one side have 
been accumulating for some four centuries, and it is not 
surprising that the lower class of Puertoriquefios should 
wish to make a few additional entries before the United 
States closes the ledger permanently. 

It has been the business of the Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment to suppress this persecution of the Spanish resi- 
dents, and the task has been by no means an easy one. By 
the terms of the protocol only such territory could be 
occupied by the American forces as was de facto in their 
possession at the time hestilities ceased. The practical 
result of the agreement was that a hazy boundary-line was 
drawn between the Spanish and American outposts. This 
uncertainty left a strip of country some eight miles broad 
entirely without protection. Itis in this district that most 
of the outrages have occurred. Although these have been 
committed to a large extent by irresponsible negroes and 
the lower class of natives, there has been some evidence 
of an organized effort to drive the Spanish sympathizers 
from the island. 
turesque method of warning its victims—the ‘‘ Black 
Hand ” is a political organization known to have existed 
in the island before the beginning of the American war 
with Spain. It had its origin, as did the Mafia and Ca- 
morra of Sicily and Naples, in the necessity for the exist- 
ence of individual action against the evils of oppressive 
foreign government. It is known that members of the 
prevailing political party belong to it, but it is of course 
difficult to ascertain whether it was actively identified with 


either side of the question of autonomy which came before. 


the people at their last election. It is certain, however, 
that its energies are at present devoted to the: business of 
making the island an unprofitable place of residence for 
the plantation-owners and small merchants who have been 
associated with Spanish misrule in the past. The planta- 
tions and ‘stores that have been attacked in and about 
Utuado have all belonged to Spaniards, but one Puerto- 
riquefio having so far requested protection. In the district 
around Isabella and Quebradillas there have been attacks 
made on both native and Spaniard, but it is supposed that 
these are not attributable to the ‘*‘ Black Hand,” being be- 
yond the mountainous region which appears to constitute 
its jurisdiction. 

The country between Adjuntas and Utuado is admi- 
rably adapted to the purposes of brigandage. Beyond 
Adjuntas the roads are little more than mountain trails, 
and it is said that a man can start on foot from the latter 
town and arrive at Utuado before a well-mounted rider 
can make the same distance. This fact, together with the 
existence everywhere of dense tropical foliage reaching 
tv the summits of the mountains, renders pursuit of the 


CAPTURED BANDITTI—UTUADO, 


The secret society called—from its pie- 


ADJUNTAS—UTUADO ROAD—CONSTRUCTED BY GENERAL 
STONE FKOM A SMALL MOUNTAIN TRAIL. 


outlaws impracticable for American troops. Some twenty- 
seven- details, each consisting of from two to ten men, 
have been sent out from Utuado to guard plantations and 
make arrests. Only two of these have had firing to do, 

- In each of which cases the bandits 


were in the distance and offered . 


no resistance. These details are 
sent out when requests are made 
of Colonel Rice for protection 
and horses are furnished to enable 
the men to reach the plantations 
threatened. The conditions pre- 
vailing have made it necessary to 
institute a system of ‘‘sweating,” 
by which suspected members of 
the band are confined separately 


tion with the organization. Up to 


carcel in Utuado, and a large num- 
ber of native prisopers have been 
held for trial beforeNhe alcalde of 
_the town since; so fafas possible 
there has been no interference with 
the civil laws of the community. 
The American officers have found 
these preliminary examinations be- 
fore the municipal judiciaries to be 
significantly lenient. It is thought 
probable that the influence of the 
‘Black Hand” has filtered into 
the civil administration and courts 
of justice of the island, so that in 
many cases the alcalde, and even 
his common council, are members 
of the society. | 
In addition to the more violent 
methods of harassing the Spanish 
residents, a process of isolation or 
boycott is used against them, by 
which they are prevented from pro- 
curing a sufficient number of labor- 
ers to work their plantations. As. 
the present month is the season for 
picking coffee,.the dearth of plan- 
tation- workers is severely felt. 
How effective a native boycott is 
may be understood from the fact 
_ that a steam- laundry erected by 
the British consul in Arecibo is 
now a rusting pile of neglected 
machinery as a result of this form 
of organized opposition on the part 
of the natives. In some, cases 
the persecution takes the form 
of blackmail, demanded by let- 
ters written under the seal of the 
‘**Black Hand.” 
When the town of Utuado was 
first occupied by our troops the 
order was issued, as usual, that all 
_arms should be taken from the 
citizens of the town and from the 
inhabitants of the surrounding 
country wherever weapons were 
encountered. It was found nec- 
essary to modify this order, as the 
Spanish residents would be with- 
out the means of defending their 
lives “and property from the at- 
tacks of the outlaws, momentarily 


the 30th of September, thirty-three 
suspects have been confined in the. 


und.examined as to their connec- | 
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expected. Arms were therefore allowed in the ssion 
of those citizens whom the American officers had reason to 
believe were in need of protection. To those was also 
given the security which the presence of American soldiers 
always insures. The ability of a handful of Americans to 
cate for two hundred of more outlaws has been frequent! 

demonstrated. | Notably so in the case of Private Edwards 
of the First Kentucky Regiment. He was assigned to 
the duty of guarding a plantation house alone, and proved 
himself amply capable of doing so. A party of some hun- 
dred armed men approached the house and were met in 
the road by the American, who, after an unnoticed chal- 
lenge, settled the matter quietly and expeditiously, and 
without unnecessary waste of time or ammunition. When 
the ‘Black Hand” representatives withdrew, they left 
three of their number on the ground pierced with bullets, 
and ove, With a bayonet-thrust in the neck received ina 
hand-to-hand encounter’ There was no need thereafter 
_ for guards at that particular plantation. It is to be hoped 

that Private Edwards received Ris chevrons. 

Since the withdrawal of the Spanish — from the 
island, and the assumption by the American forces of the 
entire responsibility of maintaining order, it is reasonably 
1o be expected that further acts of violence on the part of 
the *‘ Black Hand” will not be attempted. Considering 
the fact that the country presents a combination of geo- 
graphical and moral circumstances highly favorable to 
lawless pursuits, there Jhas been, on the whole, a remarka- 
ble freedom from those conditions which are naturally to 
be expected at the close of a war. The ‘‘ Black Hand,” 

‘with a spirit behind it.as bitter as any that existed in the 
South at the close of the war, has been guilty of no such 
record as had the Ku-Klux in Louisiana and Georgia. The 
symptoms of viojence on the part of the members of this 
secret society are not to be taken as an indication of the 
Pucrtoriqueno’s unfitness for a place in the American body 
politic. The beitet class appreciates the truth of the ob- 
servation made by a local paper, that ‘‘ outrage is a two- 
edged sword which may deprive us of our right to lib- 
erty....He is an enemy of Puerto Rico who to-day at- 
tempts to disturb-the civilizing actions of the American 
people, appealing to violence and to illegalities, when all 
the doors are open to us to obtain our aspirations for lib- 
erty and justice.” Joun Haminton THACHER. 


ART IN PITTSBURG. 


Tue third. aunual exhibition at the Carnegie Art Gal- 
leries, Pittsburg, fully maintains the interest aroused by 
the previous ones. The reason is that the same principle 
has guided the management. They have once more se- 
cured an epitome of the best that is being accomplished 
in all the art centres of America and Europe. There isno 
other such annual exhibition anywhere, and consequently 
*Pitisburg compels the serious attention of all intelligent 
art-lovers, . Its characteristics are variety, excellence, and 
reasonableness of size. There are not more than two 
hundred and forty-four exhibits, so that each one can be 
comfortably and thoroughly studied, and it may be added 
that there are very few which will not repay the study. 
The impression produced upon the visitor is that it is dis- 
tinctly the livest exhibition he has seen. The aims and 
methods of the painters are so varied that, instead of the 
exhausting sameness which characterizes so many exhi- 
bitions, this one is fertile in suggestions, fresh, spontane- 
ous, and Vital. The foolish cry was raised in previous 
years that the introduction of a foreign element was a 
sligit upon American painters. If American art were in 
its infancy there might be some point in the assertion. 
The child’would feel awed in the presence of the man, 
But in the same breath it is asserted that our native art 
has passed this stage, and can hold its own in the world. 
If so, why need it fear competition? As a matter of fact, 
it need nok. | 

It is recognized everywhere as a real force to be reck- 
oned with, and it makes the truth fully felt in the pres- 
ent exhibition, so that it may be hoped we have heard 
the last of an unworthy reflection upon the broad-minded 
policy of the Carnegie trustees. It should be. borne in 
mind also that while the latter are incidentally and very 
materially encouraging American art by the prizes they 
offer and the pictures they buy, their first and foremost 
aim is to cultivate the taste and knowledge of their citi- 
zens and of the public outside who have the opportunity 
to visit the exhibition. This is the distinctive feature. 
The painter may here obtain glory—witness the growing 
esteem in which the gold medal conferred is being helc 
in Europe as well as in this country. But the glorification 
of the painter is not the first thought. «It is the enlight- 
eninent of the people by showing them the best that is 
being done everywhere, thereby broadening their know- 
ledge, stimulating discernment, and preparing them to 
’ ganely and fully understand the work of their own men. 
An understanding public is as necessary to the spread 
of art as good painters, and an understanding of what is 
being done at home is likely to be broader and deeper 
when it grows out of an extended comparison of many 
men and many manners. 

The coveted gold medal has been won this year by 
Dwight William Tryon’s *‘ Early Spring in New England,” 
reproduced on another page. It is a large and important 
picture, executed with a mature knowledge of 
painters call values—that is to say, the relative variations 
in the planes of the landscape produced by intervening 
layers of atmosphere. The effect is an absolutely faith- 
ful representation of nature, notin the sense of being pho- 
tographically accurate, but in the just subordination of 
detail to general effect that shows up the impression 
which the scene-would present to the eye. More than 
this, the picture is full of human feeling. It represents 
- the scene as it would appeal to the imagination and heart 
of a sympathetic observer. It is creative in a true sense. 

The human quality is hardly so apparent in the silver- 
medal picture of Childe Hassam, entitled ‘*‘ The Sea.” 
This is rather an example mainly, if not quite entirely, of 
technique, of the exceeding skill with which warm light 
and shadows are depicted and a brilliant intricacy of 
beautiful color is obtained. It is unquestionably lovely 
and masterful, but it does pot 6 7 a particularly per- 
sonal appea! to the observer. Mr. Hassam works in the 
niethod of Monet, laying on his color unmixed in sep- 
arate brush strokes, which at the requisite distance do 
their own blending, But in its vigor and almost brusque 
decision his style is distinctly his own. This picture can- 
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not fail to raise the painter in the estimation of his fel- 
lows and the public. 

The bronze medal has been awarded to Alexander Roche 
for ‘‘ The Window -seat.” He is a Scotchman, originally 
of Glasgow, and this picture, painted in soft grays and 
blues, browns and whites, has the strong personal expres- 
sion, in this case pensive and earnest, that is the one char- 
acteristic which unites the very different units that make 
up what is erroneously called ‘‘the Glasgow school.” 
The ‘‘honorable mentions” are ‘* The Shepherd,” by an 
English painter, E. A. Walton, and ‘* Roses,” by John F. 
Weir. The former is a strong presentment of a sturdy 
youth, with the speechless earnestness in his face that 
grows out of keeping solitary watch upon the mountains; 
while the latter represents the sentiment as well as the ap- 
pearance of the flowers. 

Only a brief mention can be made of some of the most 
notable of the other American pictures. In ‘‘ The Golden 
Screen ’’ Edmund C. Tarbell gives a bewitching and mas- 
terful rendering of a girl, in white dress and purple hat, 
sitting before a Japanese screen. By the skill with which 
he has introduced the light and made the shadows lumi- 
nous with reflected tints he has produced an ensemble that 
is powerful and yet infinitely subtle and tender. Those who 
remember J. J. Shannon’s ‘‘ Miss Kitty,” of last year, will 
find in his present picture, ‘‘ The Stairs,” something of the 
same graciousness of expression. A girl turns her head 
towards us as she steps up the stairs; her body is curved 
forward, one hand holds up her skirt. The tone of the 
picture is silvery gray. The characteristics are the grace, 
refinement, and piquancy of fresh young girlhood. Frank 
W. Benson sends one more of hisaltogether beautiful stud- 
ies of children, this time in a wood. Frederick D. Freer 
also represents two children in a wood, calling his picture 
‘** Resting,” to which he succeeds in giving a charming 
sense of noonday heat and calm. A ‘‘ Dutch Bride” 
standing in a field of brilliant tulips comes from George 
Hitchcock, a very striking and, as you get used to it, con- 
vincing and beautiful picture; and Louis Paul Dessar 
sends three of his night scenes, one of which, ‘‘ Sheep- 
pack at Night,” is especially distinguished for the effect 
of luminous gloom, and the impression which it conveys 
of tired nature sinking to rest. John 8. Sargent is repre- 
sented by a F gets pe of Mr. and Mrs. 1. N. Phelps, seen 
last year, and by a new one of Mrs. Galbraith Wood, 
which shows the painter in one of his moods of almost 
brutal frankness. Of all the portraits, probably the finest, 
certainly the most persuasive, is one by Miss Cecilia 
Beaux. The sitter is a lady in the flower of her health 
and beauty; and the representation involves a breadth of 
execution and of sympathy with the subject that makes 
one hazard the opinion that it is the ripest work Miss 
Beaux has yet produced. 

The trustees of the Carnegie Art Galleries have put 
themselves at the head of the art movement not only in 
America, but also in Europe. An exhibition so choice, 
varied, and at the same time summarizing so completely 
the art tendencies of to-day is without parallel anywhere. 

CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 


THE WEST INDIES. 


[SpectaL CoRRkSPONDENCE OF “ Harpxr’s WEEKLY.” 


IS JAMAICA WORTH HAVING? 
Kineston, Jamatoa, October 21, 1898. 


In the United States it is the present fashion to say, 
*‘ We do not want Jamaica; we have enough on our hands 
already.” But American sentiment is often based on ma- 
terial business considerations, and underlying this affecta- 


tion of sufficient responsibilities is an idea that Jamaica 


is bankrupt. As a matter of fact, Jamaica is nothing of 
the kind, and in spite of frequent misfortunes, the finances 
of the island have shown a most remarkable buoyancy. 

The explanation of the misconception as to its solvency 
is simple enough. A royal commission reported a year 
ago upon the British West Indies, and summaries of this 
important document were published in all the British and 
colonial newspapers, magazines, and reviews. All had 
their say about it; while in America the more striking 
and salient conclusions of the report were set forth in the 
press fartand wide. Now the sum and substance of the 
whole report may be given in a single sentence. ‘‘ There 
is,” said the commissioners, addressing her Majesty, ‘‘ ev- 
ery reason to believe that a very serious condition of 
things is rapidly approaching in your Mnajesty’s West- 
Indian possessions, and that the crisis will be reached in 
a very few years.” 

This grave statement went out to the world without 
any qualifying facts, and I myself was not aware, until I 
came to read their bulky report, that the commissioners 
specially and repeatedly excluded Jamaica from the danger 
which is said to be impending over the rest of the West 
Indies. As well they might. For the island is virtually 
inexhaustible in resources, and in the present year of 
bankruptcy is actually exporting more produce than 
it did fifteen years ago, when there was no such abnor- 
mal ‘‘ depression” as Jamaica is to-day grumbling about. 
But then Jamaica has long ago made itself unpopular in 
Great Britain by grumbling. It is true it has been in 
some respects an unfortunate spot, and has had its op- 
portunities for justifiable complaint, but by continually 
calling itself ‘‘distressful ” it has succeeded in frighten- 
ing away capital and getting itself called bankrupt. 

But of all the British West Indian possessions, Ja- 
maica (with the exception of Guiana, which has gold- 
mines) is the only one that is independent of sugar. This 
once beneficent giant is now looked upon in these colo- 
nies as a malevolent ogre, and when the royal commis- 
sioners speak of imminent catastrophe they mean the 
collapse of sugar cullivation under competition with 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Haiti in American occupation. 
But in this direction the black shadow of coming events 
does not darken the Jamaican prospect. Sugar has al- 
ready, in recent years, dropped from being over 70 per 
cent. of her total export value to be about 20 per cent. 
But in the same period fruit has risen from nothing at 
all to be nearly 70 per cent. of the total! And Jamaica 
has the advantage over all the other colonies of numer- 
ous subsidiary industries—coffee, cocoa, pimento, ginger, 
among them—all of which are profitable to-day and capa- 
ble of immense extension in the future, while in her log. 
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-wood, fustic, and other woods she has assets of prodigious 


value. ‘‘ On the whole,” as the commissioners say, ‘‘ there 
appears to us no ground for despondency as to the future 
of Jumaica, either in view of the possible failure of the 
sugar industry or on general considerations,” and this 
opinion is practically supported by the fact that last year 


the island was able, without difficulty, to raise a loan in 


London at three per cent. 

Is, then, Jamaica worth having? Even to Great Brit- 
ain, with a fiscal policy hostile to her own colonies, and 
handicap by the nearer markets of the United States, 
the island might easily be made well worth having, while 
if Jamaica should by. any chance come under American 
control, there is no limit to the possibilities, for the is)- 
andi might then become one of the wonders of the world. 

A hundred years ago Jamaica grew cotton, two millions 
of pounds a year; at the present day there is not a pound 
of cotton grown in the whole island! Then came sugar 
and rum, in 1880, to the value of a million sterling. Last 
year these two products were valued at £300,000! And 
now, cotton and sugar having failed, Jamaica makes good 
the great gap in her revenue by fruit. Twenty years ago 
there was not enough fruit exported to be worth a separ- 
ale line in the official schedule of products. Last year it 
stood at half a million sterling! Here, then, are three facts 
which are convincing as to the buoyancy of Jamaican re- 
sources. And who, in the face of the astonishing range of 
alternative ‘‘ agricultural” industries which the island can 
show, will say that if fruit were to go the way of cotton 
and sugar it would be at the end of its means of revenue? 


‘‘Blue Mountain” coffee holds its own against all 
comers in the markets of the world. Jamaica chocolate 


is of unbeatable excellence; in pimento (allspice) it has 


‘a monopoly; its ginger is world-famous; and nutmegs, 


cloves, and vanilla thrive in the island luxuriously; the 
local tobacco makes cigars good enough for the governor's 
smoking, for the club and the officers’ mess; the tea is ex- 


. cellent, and the grapes delicious; of the value of the kola- 


nut coming into such prominence in the United States, and 
which flourishes here like a weed, I need say nothing ; 
while cocoanut husks and tlhe fibre - plants— bamboo, 
China-grass and Sisal-hemp—which are by-products of 
lands that will not bear the richer-feeding crops, may any 
day come into prominence. Nor need I say anything of 
the fruits of Jamaica, as the fact above stated, that the 
value of the exports under this one head amounted to 
£500,000 speaks sufficiently. 
- But to show how backward in enterprise Jamaica is, 
and as a hint to American and British capital, it is worth 
noting that here, in the very home of fruits and spices 
and delicatessen, we buy Canadian ketchups and Dundee 
marmalade. New York and London provide the jams 
and pickles and sauces that are in consumption, while 
Jamaica, out of the abundance of its own relishes and good 
things, sends nothing-abroad in return. Turtle sells in 
the market here at twelve cents a pound; in England it 
costs two dollars and a half. But who ever heard of 
‘‘Jamaica turtle’? The manufacture on the spot of 
table condiments and like luxuries, and their canning 
and bottling for export, hold out great possibilities to in- 
telligent outsiders. Of late, very recently, it has struck 
the Jamaican mind as possible that making lime juice and 
marmalade at home, and exporting the made article in- 
stead of the perishable fruit itself, might be advantageous, 
but there is nothing being done on:an appropriate scale, 
with proper machinery and of sufficient exccllence. 
There is a great opening here. 

Again, what has Jamaica ever done in the direction of 


food-stuffs for stock? Tens of thousands of pounds’ worth « 


of bananas are annually wasted, thrown away, which 
should make superb horse, cattle, and poultry meal. The 
yam, too, grows anywhere, a single root occasionally 
weighing fifty pounds, and if produced in quantities and 
sent to Europe as cattle food, it might surely compete 
profitably with similar products from India and from 
Australia. Here is another opening for the investment 
of capital and the development of agricultural industry. 
Closely allied to agriculture is the raising of horses and 
stock. Now it is a very interesting fact-that the island 
has for two centuries not only been breeding its own 
horses, but exporting them. Cromwell’s soldiers, when 
they took possession of Jamaica, found horses wild, .in 


droves—Barbs and Andalusians imported by the Span-_ 


iards and run wild. From that day to this thorough- 
bred sires and mares have been imported into Jamaica, 
and the consequence is that the island possesses a most 
remarkably hardy and useful breed of horses, seldom 
over fifteen hands, but ‘‘ game” and gentle to a degree. 
The.climate and feed suit horses perfectly. Mules, too, 
of ~—_ grit and apparently inexhaustible stamina are 
bred in the island, £30 ($150) being no unusual price 
for a single animal. Now the demand for dranght- 
animals far exceeds the supply. But at present there 
is no establishment on the island that tries to meet 
the demand in anything like an effectual manner. Yet 
when we consider the prices paid for Jamaican horses— 
as race-horses eo 3 go all over the West Indies and the 
adjacent mainland—and the prices of labor and of food, 
it is curious that an industry which apparently can com- 
mand large profits from the start, should not be in full 
swing on an appropriate scale. | 

For caitle Jamaica is notoriously suited, »nd no one who 
has ever visited the island has failed to be struck by the 
bulk and stature of the stock at work on the roads or at 
pasture in the paddocks. By crossing with East-Indian 
breeds there is now in general use a big-framed, hardy 
animal, the bullocks very enduring and willing at draught, 
and the cows giving as much as sixteen quarts of milk ada 
in the dairy farm. But there are not enough of them. 
big cattle-ranch on the waste lands, at present yielding no- 
thing and in the possession of government, would pay good 
interest on capital if run with American or Australian ex- 
perience and enterprise. 

Very briefly and only in one direction I have referred 
to several features which, with the proper hands and heads 
at work—and I would, give the preference to American 
investors as likely to make the best of this remarkable 
island—might go a long way towaris settling the ques- 
tion of the worth of Jamaica. That it is worth having 
even as it is, and to England, hardly admits of doubt, 
while if it were in the ion of the United States, 
Americans would soon discover that Jamaica is not b 
any means ‘‘ bankrupt,” and is (in spite of the responsibil- 
ities of Cuba and Puerto Rico) worth their having too. 

| ROBINSON. 
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November 12, 1898. 


THIS- BUSY: 
WORLD-_ 


ACCORDING to the Vienna correspondent of the London 
Daily News, Mark Twain has announced his conversion 
by the Czar to a belief in the possibility of putting an end 
to war. The announcement was made in a speech before 
the Society of the Friends of. Peace, in Vienna. Mr. 
Clemens spoke in English, and.the despatch says, ‘The 
speech was not interpreted to the assembly, because the 
government representative doubted that all Mr. Clemens 
suid would bear translation.” That is a little vague. 
Were the translators doubtful of their ability to turn 
Mark’s vernacular into German, or was it that our fellow- 
countryman was too frank in revealing his impressions ? 
If he will send his speech home, readers will be found 
for it. g ; 


It would appear that the outbreak of the Pillager Ind- 
ians was a successful effort. Indian-Commissioner Jones 
reports that they had two just grievances. The whites 
whio are their neighbors cheat, them out of their timber, 
and are enabled to do it: more easily by the bad system 
which hitherto has governed the sale of this timber. 
Tlee Commissioner hopes. to have the system, bettered. 
The other grievance is that Indians have been -brought as 
witnesses before the United States court, two hundred 
miles from home, and have beén turned loose, after tésti- 
fying, without fees, or means of getting home. The Pil- 
lagers having brought their wrongs to public notice by 


their fight, are in a way to have them redressed, though | 


it appears that they hardly intended to go as far as they 
did, and the fighting seems to have been due to misap- 


prehension rather than to deliberate purpose. As usual, 


the mischief was made by rascally white civilians, and the 
sufferers have been the Indians, and: the soldiers and of- 
ficers of the United States army. a 2 


Lady Theodore’ Martin, better known as Helen Faucit, | 


actress, made last week a dignified exit from the world’s 
stage. She was in many particulars a notable member of 
her profession, being a successful performer not only on the 
stawe but offit, and winning high renown and rewards in her 
profession without the sacrifice of her personal happiness. 
She was born as long ago as 1819, both her parents being 
actors of note. Her early teachers in her profession were 
Macready and William Farron. She began her stage 
career in 1834, made her first appearance in London in 
1836, and from that time until her marriage, in 1851, to 
Theodore Martin, was a favorite actress throughout Great 
Britain. In 1887 she joined Macready’s company, and 
became leading lady to that eminent actor, playing for 
fourteen years chiefly under his management, with credit, 
profit,and high distinction. After her marriage her dra- 
matic appearances became more irregular, but she con- 
tinued on the stage until 1876, and indeed made one or 
two public appearances after that... She had great beauty 
and great intelligence, and a personal character which 


helps one to understand why her greatest impersonations - 


were Juliet, Beatrice, Constance, Imogen, Portia, and Rosa- 
lind—all Shakespeariand women. Her book On Some of the 


_ Female Characters of Shakespeare is a work of note. It is 


doubtless Mr. Winter who, in the Zribune, speaks of her 
as ‘‘always adequate to all that is essentially noble in 
womanlike characters, so that she could greatly express 
a great and pure ideal.” | 

Her later years were. devoted to literature and society, 
and, as the wife of Sir Theodore Martin, poet, and biog- 
rapher of the Prince Consort, she became a true ornament 


of the best society in England: 


More thought than votes has been bestowed this fall on 
the doings of the Citizens’ Union. It does not necessarily 
follow that because that. party is a public nuisance it is 
not doing its business well. Its aim ‘is political educa- 
tion, If it believes that more. education may be diffused 
by beating a good candidate than by ay him, it will 
go in, hammer and_.tongs, to beat him. hen Parnell 
eutered Parliament, the Trish home-rule party, under the 
leadership of Butt, was, merely deprecative. It accom- 
plished nothing. Pagnell’s policy was to make the party 
the greatest nuisance,possible to the British government, 
and to keep at it. unital something happened. Pursuing 
that policy he accomplished a great:deal. The apparent 
belief of the Citizens.’ Unjon that there was more educa- 
tion to be got out offhe election of Croker’s man than out 
of the election of Roosevelt was not necessarily an un- 
reasonable belief.- Half a loaf is better than no bread, but 
the half-loaf diet gets tiresome after a while, and deter- 
mined men may prefer to forego it and live on herbs for. 
a time, if there seems to be a chance by so doing to win 


square meals in the end. 


There is interesting.reading in the interview with Rud- 


3 yard Kipling reported, by Sir Edward Russell, of the Liv- 


erpool t, the gist ef which was given in the Sun of 
October. 31. Kipling is very chary about talking for pub- 
lication, and it does not.seem quite clear whether he knew 
in this case that his words, would igo into print, for Sir 
Edward does not mention his: name.in his report, and 
merely indicates by hints, inexact but conclusive, who 
it was that talked with him. They talked about Cecil 
thodes, for whom Kipling expressed the warmest sym- 


pathy and admiration. ‘‘ The greatest of living men,” 


he called him, and spoke of his personal indifference to 
money except asa useful tool in empire-building, of the 


_ simplicity of his life, his indifference to creature comforts, 


his accessibility, his swift transaction of business, and 
the nonsense of talk about inhumanity in him. Asked if 
Rhodes had in a public sense any morals, Kipling seems 
(o have answered that Rhodes was making an empire. 
What concern had morals with such a labor? The best 
ideal is to spread civilization, and make an empire in do- 
ing it. To the pnauoetion that it was reassuring to think 
that the rules. of religion had weight in public affairs as 
well as in private life, the response was that ‘‘ religion has 
ny influence on conduct.” What was of consequence was 


that the Boers were in favor of everything benighted, and 


that Rhodes was in favor of everything progressive: The 
Boers Mr. Kipling declared to be ‘‘ utterly detestable,” 
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cruel to the natives, neither civilized, nor picturesque in 
their uncivilization, nor righteous in their conduct. He 
discriminated between them and the Dutch, who are civ- 
ilized, though slow. He held it to be preposterous to let 
the Boers have anything to do with politics anywhere 
where British interests were concerned. 

It is a handy thing to have the convictions of one’s 


courage, and in that particular Mr. Kipling, like our own 


Roosevelt, seems to be abundantly blessed. Some per- 
sons have been shocked by his poem about the bunter and 
the bear (published some weeks ago in Literature), in 
which he scoffs with sweeping derision at the Czar’s peace 
projects, and advocates pounding Russia efficaciously on 


the head the first good chance. That-poem is a product 


of the same state of mind as these later deliverances. The 
man believes in the good old rule, in Bismarck’s. way, in 


_smiting the Philistines and harrying the Hittites, and in 


leaving excuses and justification to be worked out by the 


future historian at his leisure. 


A line in the WEEKLY last week told of the death of 
Colonel George E. Waring, from yellow fever, on the 
morning of October 29, four days after his return from 
Cuba. When he reached New York on the Yucatan he 
was up and about, but complained of malaria. He went 


home to his apartment on Second Avenue, expecting to 


start next day for Washington. But on Wednesday. he 
was not so well and kept his bed, and on Thursday it was 
ascertained that he had yellow fever. His recovery. was 
expected, until Friday night, when his symptoms became 


alarming. 


He bas been mourned in a very unusual degree. Every 
one in New York, and tens of thousands of persons out 


“Bf New York, knew him or knew about him, and felt 


that his death was a catastrophe in which they were per- 


sonally concerned. Socially he was a delightful man and 


COLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
Born July 4, 1833. Died October 29, 1898. 


had a very large ry eee with whom he was ex- 
ceedingly popular. So his death has brought grief to an 
unusual number of friends, and besides that hus brought 
a regret which has a strong infusion of grief in it to thou- 


sands of men and women who Knew him only by his — 


works. He changed the whole appearance and atmos- 
phere of New York, making it handsomer, healthier, and 
pleasanter. Parents were grateful to him. as a man who 
had made their children’s lives safer. He had worked as 
hard aud as successfully, or more so, for the poor as for 
the rich. Every one in New York knew that we owed 
clean streets to Waring, and a very large proportion of 
those who knew it were grateful. 

His work as the organizer and administrative head of 
the Street-Cleaning Department under Mayor Strong is so 
famous that his other good works are in some danger of 
being overshadowed. It is worth remembering that he 
was chosen for that place on the strength of bis high rep- 
utation as a sanitary engineer and as a man who could do 
difficult things. He was born in Poundridge, New York, 
in 1883, and was educated in ee where he 
studied engineering, agriculture, and agricultural chem- 
istry. When he was twenty-one he went lecturing on 
agriculture in Vermont and Maine, and ‘attracted the at- 
tention of Horace Greeley, who made him manager of his 
expetimental farm at Chappaqua. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed drainage engineer of Central Park, and while in 
ae employment planted the two rows of elms on the 

wil. 

When the war broke out he went to it as Major of 
the Garibaldi Hussars. Later he helped to raise the 
Fourth Missouri Cavalry, and was made a Colonel, and 
served as a Colonel till the war ended. In 1867 he be- 


_Came manager of the Ogden farm near Newport, where 


he lived and studied and practised his profession for ten 
years. He became so well known as a master of drainage 
problems and as a sanitary engineer that in 1878, when 
yellow fever broke out-ia Memphis, he was called to that 
city to devise a system of drainage. He did his work so 
well, under a system of his own devising, that Mem- 
phis was changed from the unhealthiest of the Southern 
cities to a comparatively salubrious place. Many other 
cities in the South and elsewhere have since adopted his 
system, which provides for the separation of house-drain- 
age from surface-drainage. After serving as a special 
agent of the tenth census, he became a member of the Na- 
tional Board of Health. He began his work as Street- 
Cleaning Commissioner in New York in January, 1895, 
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and, after three years of splendid achievement, was turned 
out of office as a consequence of Croker’s victory last 
year. On October 2_he was appointed head of the com- 
mission to select camp sites in Cuba, and to arrange’ for 
sanitary improvements there. .He paid special attention 
to the problem of cleaning Havana, and there is some com- 
fort in the news that his report oh that important matter 
was practically finished, and that ‘the conclusions which 
he reached are available for government use. | 
Colonel Waring was a very agreeable writer. Long ago 
he published some civil-war stories under the title of 
Whip and Spur, as well as other sketches, but of late years 
his writing, as well as all his work, has been in the line 
of bis profession. His work, though of immense value to 
his fellow-countrymen, had not enriched him. He died 
in the service of the country, at the height of his reputa- 
tion, but without having accumulated even such a fortune 
as would avail for the modest support of his widow. The 
proposal that comes from ex-Mayor Strong, that a fund 
should be raised in his memory for Mrs. Waring’s benefit, 
is timely and suitable, and is likely to find prompt and 
cordial support from thousands of citizens who feel 'them- 
selves to.be Colonel Waring’s debtors. " | 


It is announced that the troubled state of European | 


politics will compel the German Emperor fo cut short his 
visit to Palestine. He has changed his plan so as to leave 
out his proposed visits to Jericho, Nazareth, and the Sea 
of Galilee, but his chief. errand is already accomplished. 
On Saturday, October 29, he reached Jerusalem, entering 
the city through the Jaffa gate to the music of brass bands 


and the roar of Turkish guns. From the Tower of David. 


he and the Empress, preceeded on foot to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchrefjwhere they were received by the 
Greek, Catholic, an@ Armenian clergy, who share the 


charge of that sacred’ place. The Patriarchs praised Wil- | 


liam for his piety,and later received his ackhowledgments 
in the form of decarations. Undoubtedly he wouid gladly 
have decorated the Apostles also if he had arrived in time. 
Returning from.the church the Emperor received a popu- 
lar ovation, palm branches being strewn in his path, accord- 
ing to the immemorial custom of the country. 

On Monday. morning. he raised the German flag on 
Mount Zion, on a piece of ground given to. him by the 
Sultan, and dotable as the traditional site of the former 
home of the Virgin. This land the Emperor placed in 
charge of the representatives of his Roman Catholic sub- 
Jecte, and telegraphed to the Pope his assurances to that 
elfect, 


On Tuesday came the consecration of the Church of | 


the Redeemer, the special occasion of his journey. He 


walked to the church in the white uniform of the German | 


Guards, the Empress with him, and both wearing many 
decorations. At the close of the spléndid and impressive 
ceremonies of dedication he read an address acknowledg- 
ing the obligations of the German people to the religion 
of Christ, and recording his desire/for the promotion of 
peace on earth. 

It is related that the Emperor is the first Christian who 
has been permitted to visit the tomb of David since 1187, 
that tomb being one of the most sacred shrines of the 
Mohammedans. 


The status of the peace negotiations in Paris as the 


WEEELY goes to press is that the American commission-- 


ers have announced that their government intends to take 


all the Philippines, and is willing to become responsible | 


to Spain for a sum of money equal to the actnal expendi- 


tures of Spain for the advantage of the islands and the | 


good of the people who live in them. A large part of the 
Philippine debt of $40,000,000 was incurred for expenses 


in putting down rebellions, and all that our commissioners 


refuse to assume. The Spanish commissioners have com- 
municated the American proposition to Madrid.. The ex- 
pectation is that the Spanish government will refuse to 
entertuin it, and that a serious hitch in negotiations will 


result. It will be remembered that the question of the | 


assumption of any part of the Cuban debt by our govern- 
ment is still unsettled, except.so far as the firm attitude 
of our commissioners on that point may be considered as 
conclusive. | 

It is worth noting, as a comment on the position of our 
commissioners, that Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine, an ardent 
annexationist, well known from his long association with 
the New York Sun, contributed to the October number 
of the North American Review an article in which, dis- 
cussing the Philippine question, he held that. the Presi- 
dent, by agreeing to the terms of the protocol, abandoned 
our right to hold the Philippines as conquered tefritory, 
and ‘‘ put the retention of all the islands by us out of the 
question, unless some consideration should be tendered 
which would be regarded in Madrid as guid pro quo.” 
Mr. Hazeltine thought that a fair price for the Philippine 
would be the assumption of the whole Philippine debt 


and about one-fifth of the Cuban debt, or in all about | 


one hundred million dollars. Our commissioners, under 
instructions from Washington, seem to intend to drive 
a very much harder bargain than that. The apparent 
sentiment of the administration that the Philippines are 


worth very little to us may. find more sympathy in this. 


country than the determination to get them cheap. 


The British navy spent a good part of last week in~ 


rolling up its sleeves—first by way of impressing France 
with the expediency of moderating her claims to terri- 
tory in Africa; next, to restrain the propensity of Russia 
to grab another port in the Far East. It seems that Rus- 
sia, finding Great Britain busy with France over the 


- Fashoda question, occupied, on October 15, the town of 


Niu-chwang, on the Liau-ho River, in the province of 
Liau-tung. On November 2 all the British war-ships at 


Wei-hai-wei cleared for action. No doubt something. 


will come of all this activity; but ne doubt, also, it will 
be something diplomatic, and not war. 


The French Court of Cassation has granted the appli: 
cation for revision of the Dreyfus court martial, but has 


not as yet consented to the release of the prisoner pend- . 


ing the revision of his case. It is probable that the new 
inquiry will be secret. The court has authority to sum- 


mon any witness in France, and to command, if it chooses, 
the presence of the accused. It could have turned the * 


matter over to a second court martial, and that it did not 
do that is, so far as it goes, a gain for Dreyfus. 
. MARTIN. 
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| “EARLY SPRING IN NEW ENGLAND.”—Dwicur W. Tryon. “THE | 
Awarded Medal of the First Class, carrying with it an Award of $1500. Awarded Medal of the Third Class, carrying with it an Award of $500. 
Awarded Medal of the Second Class, carrying with it an Award of $1000. 3 Awarded Honorable Méation 
PICTURES AWARDED HONORS AT THE THIRD A NNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURG. 
| By CourRTEsy OF THE INsTITUTE.— Pacr 1102.] | 
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INSURGENT TROOPS AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF AGUINALDO, SEPTEMBER 13. : 


4 


UPENING OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE FIRST FILIPINO CONGRESS, SEPTEMBER 15—AGUINALDO, WHO OCCUPIES THE CHAIR, IS JUST ABOUT TO READ HIS MESSAGE. 


THE FILIPINO REPUBLIC —WITH -AGUINALDO AT MALOLOS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM Oscak Kine Davis, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT For ‘‘ Harper's WEeEKLY.”—([See Pace 1110.] 
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ARRIVAL OF AGUINALDO IN THE COURT-YARD OF THE CONVENT, SEPTEMBER 14. : 
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+ CROWD IN THE COURT-YARD OF THE CONVENT LISTENING TO THE SPEECH OF GENERAL BUENCAMINO, ON THE ARRIVAL OF AGUINALDO. 
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THE WWKWARD AGE* 


Wovel. 
BY HENRY JAMES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DAISY MILLER,” ‘‘ AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE,” ETC. 


XVI. 

ITE lower windows of the great white house, which 
stood high and square, opened to a wide flagged 
terrace, the parapet of which, an old balustrade of 
stone,was broken in the middle of its course by a 

flight of stone steps that descended to a wonderful gar- 
den. The terrace had the afternoon shade and fairly 
hung over the prospect that dropped away and circled it 


-—the prospect, beyond the series of gardens, of scattered, 


splendid trees and green glades, a horizon mainly of 
woods. Nanda Brookenham, one day at the end of July, 


*-coming out to find the place unoecupied as yet by other 
‘visitors, stood there awhile with an air of happy posses- 


sion. She moved from end to end of the terrace, paus- 
ing, gazing about her, taking in with a face that showed 
the pleasure of a brief independence the combination of 
delightful things—of old rooms, with old decorations that 
gleamed and gloomed through the high windows, of old 
gardens that squared themselves in the wide angles of 
old walls, of wood walks rustling in the afternoon breeze 
and stretching away to further reaches of solitude and 


‘summer. The scene had an expectant stillness that she 


was too charmed to desire to break; she watched it, lis- 
tened to it, followed with her eyes the white butterflies 


among the flowers below her, then gave a start as the cry. 


of 2 peacock came to her from some unseen alley. It set 
her, after a minute, into less difficult motion; she passed 
slowly down the steps, wandering further, looking back 
at the big bright liouse, but pleased again to see no one 
else appear. If the sun was still high enough she had a 
pink parasol. She went through the gardens one by one, 
skirting the high walls that were so like *‘ collections” 
and thinking how, later on, the nectarines and plums 
would flush there. She exchanged a friendly greeting 
with a man at work, passed through an open door and, 
turning this way and that, finally found herself, in the 
park, at some distance from the house. It was a point 
she had bad to take another rise to reach, a place marked 
by an old green bench for a larger sweep of the view, 
which, in the distance, wliere the woods stopped, showed, 
in the most English way in the world, the color-spot of an 
old red village and the tower of an old gray church. 
She bad sunk down upon the bench almost with a sense 
of adventure, vet-not too fluttered to wonder if it wouldn’t 
lave been happy to bring a book; the charm of which, 
precisely, would have been in feeling everything about 
her too beautiful to let her read. 

The sense of adventure grew in her, presently becom- 
ing aware of a stir in the thicket below her, followed by 
the coming into sight. on a path that, mounting, passed 
near her seat, of a wanderer whom, had his particular, 
his exceptional identity not quickly appeared, it might 
have disappointed her a trifle to have to recognize as a 
friend, He saw her immediately, stopped, laughed, waved 
his hat, then bounded up the slope and, brushing his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, confessing to being hot, was 
very gayly there before her. Her own ejaculation on first 
seeing him—** Why, Mr. Van!’—had had an ambiguous 
sharpness that was rather for herself than for her visitor. 
She made room for him on the bench, and in a moment 
he was cooling off and they were both explaining. The 
vreat thing was that he had walked from the station to 
stretch his legs. coming far round, for the lovely hour 
and the pleasure of it, by a wav he had learnt on some 
previous occasion of being at Mertle. 

“You've already staid here then?”—Nanda, who had 


j urrived bat half an hour before, spoke as if she had lost 


the chance to give him a new impression. 

‘* I’ve staid here—ves, but not with Mitehy; with some 
people or other—who the deuce can they have been?— 
who had the place for a few months a year or two ago.” 

* Don't you even remember?” 

Vanderbank wondered and laughed. ‘* It will come to 
me. But it’s a charming sign of London relations, isn’t 
i}?—that one ern come down to people this way, and 
be awfully well ‘ done for’ and all that, and then go awav 
and lose the whole thing, quite forget to Whom one has 
been beholden. It’s a queer life.” 

Nanda seemed for an instant to, wish to say that one 
might deny the queerness, but she said something else in- 
stead. ‘*T suppose a man like you doesn’t quite feel that 
he ¢ beholden: it’s awfully good of him—it’s doing a 
great deal for anybody—that he should come down at 
all; so that it would add immensely to his burden if any- 
loudly had to be remembered for it.” 

*T don’t know what. you mean by a man ‘like me,’” 
Vanderbank returned. ‘Im not any particular kind of 
noman.” She had been looking at him, but she looked 
away, on this, and he continued good-humoredly explan- 
atory. “‘If you mean that I go about such a lot, how do 
you know it but by the fact that you're everywhere now 
vourself?—so that, whatever [ am, in short, you're just as 
bad.” | 

‘** You admit then that you are everywhere. I may be 
just as bad.” the girl went on,*‘ but the point is that I’m 
not nearly so good. Girls are such hacks—they can’t be 
anvthing else.” 

‘And, pray, what are fellows who are in the beastly 
vrind of fearfully busy offices? There isn’t an old cab- 
horse in London that’s kept at it, I assure you,as I am. 
Besides,” the young man added, ‘‘if Tm out every night 
wnd off somewhere, like this, for Sunday, can’t you under- 
stand, my dear child, the fundamental reason of it?” 


Nanda, with her eyes on him again, studied an instant - 


this mystery. ‘*Am [ to infer with delight that it’s the 
sweet hope of meeting me? It isn’t,” she continued in 
n moment,*‘as if there were any necessity for vour say- 
ing that. What's the use—?” But, impatiently, she 
stopped short. 

Ile was eminently gay even if his companion was not. 
“Because we're such jolly old friends that we really 
necdn't so much as speak at all? Yes, thank goodness— 
thank goodness.” He had been looking around him, tak- 
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ing in the scene; he had dropped his hat on the ground 
and, completely at his ease, though still more wishing to 
show it, had crossed his legs and closely folded his arms. 
‘* What a tremendously jolly place! If I ¢an’t for the life 


of me recall who they were—the other pcople—I've the. 


comfort of being sure their minds are an equal blank. Do 
they.even remember the place they lad? We had some 
fellows down, at—where was il, the big white house last 
November?—and there was one of them, out of the What- 
do-you-call-it?—you know—who might have been a decent 
enough chap if he had not presumed so on his gifts.”” Van- 
derbank paused a minute, but his companion said nothing, 
and he pursued: ‘It does show, doesn’t it?—the fact that 
we do meet this way—the tremendous changé that has 
taken place in your life in the last three months. I mean, 
if I'm everywhere, as you said just now, your being jt 
the same.” 

‘* Yes—vou see what you’ve done.” 

How, what J’ve done?” ie 

‘* You plunge into the woods for change, for sofitude, 
the girl said, ‘‘ and the first thing you do is to find me way- 
laying you in the depths of the foresf. But I really couldn't 
—if you'll reflect upon it— know you were coming this 
Way.” 

Vanderbank sat there with his position unchanged, but: 
a constant little shake in the foot that hung down, as if 
everything—and what she now put before him not least 
—-were much, too pleasant to be reflected on. ‘* May I 
smoke a cigarette?” | 

Nanda waited a little; her friend had taken out his 
silver case, Which was of ample form, and as he extracted 
a cigarette she put forth her hand. ‘‘May J?” —she 
turned the case over with admiration. 

. Vanderbank hesitated. *‘ Do you smoke with Mr. Long- 
on?” 

‘‘Immensely. But what has that to do with it?” 

‘Everything, everything.” He spoke with a faint ring 
of impatience. ‘‘I want you to do with me exactly as 
you do with him.” 

‘* Ah, that’s soon said!” the girl replied in a peculiar 
tone. ‘‘ How do you mean, to ‘do 

‘* Well then, to de. What shall I say?” Vanderbank 
pleasantly wondered while his foot kept up its motion. 
‘To feel.” 

She continued to handle the cigarette-case, without, 
however, having profited by its contents. ‘' I don’t think 
that, as regards Mr. Longdon and me, you know quite so 
much as you suppose.” 

Vanderbank laughed and smoked. ‘‘I take for granted 
he tells me everything.” 

‘*Ah, but you scarcely take for granted J do!’ - She 


” 


- rubbed her cheek an instant with the polished silver, 


again, the next moment, turning over the case. ‘‘ This 
is the kind of one I should like.” 

Her companion glanced down at it. ‘' Why, it holds 
twenty.” 

‘‘ Well, I want one that holds twenty.” 

Vanderbank only threw out his smoke. ‘‘I want so to 
give you something,” he said at last, ‘‘that in my relief 
at lighting on au object that will do, I will, if you don’t 
look out, give you either that or a pipe.” 

‘*Do you mean this particular one?” 

‘*Tve had it for years—but even that one if you like it.” 

She kept it—continued to finger it. ‘And by whom 
Was it given vou?” | re 

At this he turned to hersmiling. ‘‘ You think I’ve for- 
gotten that too?” | 

‘Certainly you must have forgotten, to be willing to 
give it away again.”’ 

‘** But how do you know it was a presen! ?”’ 

‘Such things always are—neople don't buy them for 
themselves.” 


She had now relinquished the object, laying it upon - 
the bench, and Vanderbank took it up. ‘‘Its origin is. 
lost in the night of time—it has no history except that - 


I’ve used it. But I assure you that I do want to'give 
you something. T’ve never given you anything.” 

She was silent a little. “ The exhibition you're mak- 
ing,” she seriously sighed at lust, your inconstancy 
and superficiality! The relics of vou that 1 have trea- 
sured and that IL supposed at the time to have meant 
something!” 

* The ‘relics’? Have vou a lock of my hair?” Then 
as her meaning came to him: *'Oh, little Christmas 
thing? Have you really kept them?” 

‘Laid away in a drawer of their own—done up in pink 
paper. 

‘**T know what you're coming to.” Vanderbank said. 
‘You've given me things, and you're trving to convict 
me of having lost the sweet sense of them. But vou 
ean't do it. Where my heart’s concerned (ma walking 
reliquary. Pink paper? Juse gold paper—and the finest 
of all, the gold paper of the mind.” He gave a flip with 
a finger-nail to his cigarette, and looked at its quickened 
fire; after which he pursued very familiarly, but with a 
kindness that of itself qualified the mere humor of the 
thing: ** Don’t talk, my dear child, as if you didn’t really 
know me for the best friend you have in the world.” As 
soon as he bad spoken he pulled out his watch. so that if 
his words had led to something of a pause this movement 
offered a pretext for breaking it. Nanda asked the hour, 
and. on his replying ‘‘ Five-fifteen,” remarked that there 
would now be tea on the terrace, with every one gathered 
at it. Then shall we go and join them?” her companion 
demanded. 

He had made, however, no other motion, and when, af- 
ter hesitating, she said ‘‘ Yes, with pleasure,” it was also 
without a change of position. ‘I like this,” she incon- 
sequently added. 3 

‘So do T, awfully. Tea on the terrace,” Vanderbank 
went on, ‘‘isn't ‘in’ it. But who's here?” 

“Oh, everwane. All your set.” 

“Mine? Have I still a set—with the universal vaga- 
bondism you accuse me of?” 


‘* Well then Mitchy’s own—whoever they are.” 

‘*And nobody of yours?” 

‘*Oln yes,” Nanda said, ‘‘all mine. He must at least 
have arrived by this time. My set’s Mr. Longdon,” she 
explained. ‘* He’s all of it now.” 

‘** Then where in the world am [?” 

**Oh, you're an extra. There are always extras.” 

‘‘ A complete set and one over?” Vancerbank laughed. 
‘* Where then is Tishy?” 

Charming ‘and grave, the girl thought. a moment. 
‘* She’s in Paris, with her mother—on their way to Aix-les- 
Bains.” Then, with impatience, she continued: ‘Do you 
know that’s a great deal to say— what’ you said just now? 
I mean about your being the best friend I have.” . 

‘‘ Of course I do, and that’s exactly why I said it. You 
‘see I’m not in the least delieate or graceful or shy about 
it—I just come out with it and defy you to contradict 
me. Who, if I'm not the best, is a better one?” 

‘* Well,” Nanda replied, ‘‘I feel since ve known Mr. 
Longdon that I’ve almost the sort of friend who makes 
nobody else count.” 

‘* Then, at the end of three months, he has arrived at 
a value for you that I haven’t reached in all these years?” 

Yes,” she returned—‘‘ the value of my not being 
afraid of him.” 

Vanderbank, on the bench, shifted his position, turning 
more to her, with an arm over the back. ‘‘And you're. 
afraid of me?” . 

** Horribly—hideously.” 

* Then our long, happy relations—” 

**They’re just what make my terror,” she broke in, 
particularly abject. Happy relations don’t matter. I 
always think of you with fear.” 

His elbow was on the back of the seat, and his hand 
supported his head, ‘‘ How awfully curious —if it be 
true!” 

She had been looking away to the sweet English dis- 
tance, butat this she made a movement. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Van, 
I’m ‘ true ’!” | 

As Mr. Van himself could not have expressed, at any 
subsequent time, to any interested friend, the particular 
effect upon him of the tone of these words, his chronicler 
takes advantage of the fact not to pretend to a greater in- 
telligence—to limit himself, on the contrary, to the simple 
statement that they produced in Mr. Van’s cheek a just 
discernible flush. *‘ Fear of what?” 

‘*T don’t know. Fear is fear.” 

‘*Yes, yes—I see.” He took out another cigarette and 
occupied a moment in lighting it. ‘‘ Well, kindness is 
kindness too—that’s all one can say.” } 

He had smoked again awhile before she turned to him. 
‘* Have I wounded you by saying that?” 

A Certain effect of his flush was still in his smile. ‘It 
seems to me I should like you to wound me.° I did what 
I wanted a moment ago,” he continued with some precipi- 
tation: ‘‘I brought you out handsomely,on the subject of 
Mr. Longdon. That was my idea—jus@to draw you.” 

‘““ Well,” said Nanda, looking away again, ‘‘ he has come 
into my life.” | . 

‘*He couldn’t have come into a place where it gives me. 
more pleasure, to see him.” | 

‘* But he didn’t like, the other day, when T used it to 
him, that expression,” the girl returned. ‘‘ He called it 
‘mannered modern slang,’ and came back again to the 
extraordinary difference between my speech and my 
grandmother’s.” 

‘** Of course,” the young man understandingly assented. 
“But I rather like your speech. Hasn't he by this time, 
with you,” he pursued, ‘‘ crossed the gulf? He has with 
me. 

“ Ah, with you there was no gulf. He liked you from 
the first.” ; | 

a a hesitated. ‘‘ You mean I managed him so 
well?” 

**T don't know how you managed him, but liking me 
has been for him a painful, gradual. process. I think he 
does now,” Nanda declared. ‘* He‘aecepts me at last as 
difforent—he’s trying with me on that basis. He has 
ended by understanding that when he talks.to me of 
Granny I can’t even imagine her.” 

Vanderbank puffed away. ‘‘ J can,” 

‘* That’s what Mitchy says too. « But you've both prob- 
ably got her wrong.” | 

‘*T don’t know,” said Vanderbank—‘ I’ve gone into it 
a good deal. But it’s too late. We can’t be Greeksif we 
would.” 

Even for this Nanda liad no laugh, though she had a 


_ quick attention. ‘* Dovyou call (Granny a Greek?’ 


Her companion slowly rose. ‘* Yes—to finish her off 


‘handsomely, to have done with her.” He looked again at 


his watch. ‘‘ Shall we go?—I want to see if my man and 
my things have turned up.” | 
She kept her seat; there was something to revert to. 
‘My fear of you isn't superticial. I mean it isn't imme- 
diate—not of you just as you stand,” she explained. 
‘Tt’s of some dreadfully possible future you.” | 

Well,” said the young man, smiling down at her, 
‘don’t forget that if there's to be such a monster, there'll 
also be a future you, proportionately developed, to deal 


with him.” 


Nanda, in the shade, had closed her parasol, and her eves 
attached themselves to the small hole she had dug in the 
ground with its point. ‘*‘We shall both have moved, 
you mean?” | 

‘It’s charming to think that we shall probably have 
moved together.” 

‘‘Ah, if moving is changing,” she returned, “ there 
wont be much for me in that. [shal] never change-—I 
Shall be always just the same. The same old-mannered. 
modern, slangy hack,” she continued quite gravely.‘ Mr. 
Longdon has made me feel that.” 

Vanderbank launched aloud, and it was especially at her 
seriousness... ‘‘ Well, upon my soul!” 

‘**Yes,”” she pursued, ‘‘ what I am I must remain. I 
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haven’t what’s called a principle of growth.” Making 


marks in the earth with her umbrella, she appeared to ci- 
pher it out. “ ’m about as good as I can be—and about 
as bad. If Mr. Longdon can’t make me different, nobody 
can. 

Vandcrtinell could only speak in the tone of high umuse- 
ment. ‘‘ And he has given up the hope?” 

Yes—though not me quite, altogether. 
he originally had.” 

‘*He gives up quickly—in three months! 

“Oh, these three months,” she answered, ‘‘ have been a 
long time: the fullest, the most important, for what has 
happened in them, of my life.” She still poked | at the 
ground; then she added: ** And all thanks to you.’ 

“To me?’—Vanderbank couldn’t fancy. 

“Why, for what we were speaking of just now—my 
being now so in everything and squeezing up and down 
no matter whose staircase, Isn't it one crowded hour of 
glorious life?” she asked. ‘* What ‘preceded it was an 
age, no doubt—but an age without a name.’ 

“Vanderbank watched her a little in silence, then spoke 
quite beside the question. ‘‘ It’s astonishing how at mo- 

ments you remind me of your mother!” 

At this she got up. ‘‘ Ah, there it is! It’s what shall 
never shake off. That, I imagine, is what Mr. Longdon 
feels.” 

Both on their feet now, as if ready for the others, they 
yet—and even a trifle awkwardly—lingered. It might 
in fact have appeared to a spectator that some climax had 
come, on the young man’s part, to some state of irresolu- 
tion as to the utterance af something. What were the 
words repeatedly on his lips, yet -repe: itedly not sounded? 
It would have struck our observer that they were prob- 
ably not those his lips even now actually formed. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
he perhaps talk to you too much about yourself?” 

Nanda gave him a dim smile, and he might indeed then 
have exclaimed on a certain resemblance, a resemblance 
of expression that had nothing to do with for It would 
not have been diminished for him, moreover, by her suc- 
cessful suppression of every sign that she felt his inquiry 
as a little ofa snub. The recall he had previously men- 
tioned could, however, as she answered him, only have 
been brushed away by a supervening sense of his rough- 
ness. ‘‘ It isn’ t so much that, probably, as my own way 
of going on.” She spoke: with a mildness that could 
scarce have been so full without being an effort. ‘* Be- 
tween his patience and my egotism anything is possible. 
It isn’t his talking—it’s his listening.” She gave up the 
point at any rate as if from softness to her actual com- 
panion. ** Wasn't it you who spoke to mamma about my 
sitting with her? That’s what | mean by my debt to you. 
It’s through you that I’m always there—through you and 
perhaps a little through Mitchy.” 

‘* Oh, through Mitchy—it must have been—more than 
through me.” Vanderbank. spoke with the manner of 
humoring her about a trifle. ‘‘ Mitehy, delightful man, 
felt on the subject, I think, stil] more strongly.” 

They quitted their place together and at the end of a 
few steps became aware of the approach of one of the 
others, a figure but a few yards -off, arriving from the 
from which Nanda had come. Ah, Mr. Long- 

don!’—she spoke with eagerness now. 

Vanderbank instantly waved a hat. ‘* Dear old boy!” 

‘Between you all, at any rate,” she said more gayly, 
“you've brought me down.” — 

Vanderbank made no answer till they met their friend, 

)» When, by way of greeting, he simply echoed her words. 
‘* Between us all, you'll be glad to Know, we’ve brought 
her down.’ 

Mr. Longdon looked from one of them to the other. 


But the hope 


. **Where have you been together?” 


— was the first to respond. 
bencl 

W ell, I want to talk ona bench!” The old man show- 
ed a spirit. 

‘* With me, of course?”—Vanderbank met it with eager- 
ness. 

The girl said nothing, but Mr. Longdon sought, her 
eyes. ‘“No—with Nanda You must mingle in the 
crowd.” 

‘* Ah,” their companion laughed, “you two are the 
crowd!” 

‘* Well—have your tea first.” 

Vanderbank, on this; giving it up with his laugh, offer- 
ed to Mr. Longdon, before withdrawing, the band-shake 
of greeting he had omitted—a demonstration really the 
warmer for the tone of the joke that went with it. ‘* In- 
trigant /” 


‘Only talking—on a 


XVIL. 

Nanda praised to Mr. Longdon the charming spot she 
had quitted, with the effect that they presently took a 
fresh possession of it, finding the beauty of the view deep- 
ened as the afternoon grew old and the shadows long. 
They were of a comfortable agreement on these inatters, 
by which, moreover, they were not long delayed, one of 
the pair at least being too conscious, for the hour, of still 
other phenomena than the natural and peaceful process 
that filled the air. ‘* Well, you must tell me about these 
things,” Mr. Longdon sociably said: he had joined his 
young friend with a budget of impressions, rapidiv gath- 
ered at the house, as to which his appeal to her for a tight 
or two may be taken as the measure of the corn‘idence uow 
ruling their relations. He had come to fvei at last, he 
mentioned, that he could allow for most differences, but 
in such a situation as the present bewi-derment could only 
come back. There were no differeuces in the world—so 
it had all ended for him-—but those that marked at every 
turn the manners he had for three months been observing 
-in good society. The general wide deviation of this body 
occupied iis mind to the exelusion of almost everything 
else, and he had finally been brought to believe that even 
in his slow-paced prime he must have hung behind his 
contemporaries. _ He had not supposed at the moment— 
in the forties and the fifties—that he passed for old-fash- 
ioned, yet life couldn’t have left him so far in the rear 
had the start between them been c ‘iginally fair. This was 
the way that, more than once, he had put the matter to 
the girl: whieh gives a sufficient hint, it is hoped, of the 
range of some of their taik. 
deed. their talk, with some assumption of the growth of 
his actual underst: inding; but it was just these pauses in 
the fray that seemed to lead from time to time to a sharp- 
er clash. It was when he felt. in a word, as if he had 


| exhausted surprises that he received his greatest shocks. 


‘added inextenuation. 


It had always wound up in-. 
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There were no such strange tastes as some of those drawn 
from the bucket that had repeatedly, as he imagined, 
touched the bottom of the well. 
vasion of somebody’s—Heaven knows whose—house, and 
our dropping down on it like a swarm of locusts: I dare 
say it isn't civil to criticise it When one’s going too, so al- 
most culpably, with the stream; but what are people made 
of that they consent, just for money, to the violation of 
their homes?” 

Nanda wondered; she cultivated the sense that he made 
her intensely reflect. ‘‘ But haven’t people in England 
always let their places?” 

‘‘If we’re a nation of shopkeepers, you mean, it can’t 
date, on the scale on which we show it, only from last 
week? No doubt, no doubt, and the more one thinks of 
it the more one seems to see that society—for we're in so- 
ciety, aren’t we, and that’s our horizon?—can never have 
been anything but increasingly vulgar. The point is that 
in the twilight of time—and I belong, you see, to the twi- 
light—it had made out much less how vulgar it could be. 
It did its best, very probably, but there were too many 
superstitions it had to get rid of. It has been throwing 
them overboard one by one, so that now the ship sails un- 
commonly light. That’s the way”—and the old man, 
with his eyes on the golden distance, ingeniously followed 
it out—‘‘ i come to feel so the lurching and pitching. If 
I weren’t a pretty fair sailor—well, as it is, my dear,” he 
interrupted himself with a laugh, im, show you often 
enough what grabs I make for support.” He gave a faint 
gasp, half amusement, half anguish, then abruptly relieved 
himself by a question. 
the place belong?” 

‘I’m awfully ashamed, but I’m afraid I don’t know. 


That just came up here,” the girl went on, ‘‘for Mr. 
Van.” 
‘Mr. Longdon seemed to think an instant. ‘Oh, it 


came up, did it? And Mr. Van couldn’t tell?” 

‘*He has quite forgotten—though he has been here be- 
fore. Of course it may have been with other people,” she 
‘*T mean it -mayn ‘t have been theirs 
then any more than it’s. Mitehy’s.’ 

‘‘T see. They too had just bundled in.’ 

Nanda completed the simple odie ‘* To-day it’s 
Mitchy who bundles, and I believe that, really, he bundled 
only yesterday. He turned in his people, and here we 
are, 

‘‘ Here we are, here we are!” her friend more gravely 
echoed. Well, it’s splendid!” 

As if at a note in his voice her eyes, while his own still 
strayed away, just fixed him. ‘' Don’t you think it’s really 
rather exciting? Everything’s ready, the feast all spread, 
and, with nathing to blunt our curiosity but the general 
knowledge that there will be people and things, we com. 
fortably take our places.” He answered nothing, though 
her picture apparently reached him. ‘‘ There are people, 
there are things, and allina plenty. Had every one, when 
you came away, turned up?” she asked as he was satili 
silent. 

‘I dare say. There were some ladies and gentlemen 
on the terrace that I didn’t know. But I looked only for 
you, and came this way on an indication ¥3 your mo- 
ther’s.’ 

‘* And did she ask that if you should find me with Mr. 
Van with me you would make him come to her?” 

Mr. Longdon replied to this with some delay, but with- 
out movement. ‘* How could she have supposed he was 


“*Since he had not yet been to the house? Oh, it has 
always been a wonder to me, the things that mamma sup- 
poses! I see she asked you,” Nanda observed. 

At this her old friend turned to her. ‘‘ But it wasn’t 
because of that I got rid. of him.” 

Nanda hesitated. ‘*No—you don’t mind everything 
mamma says.’ 

‘‘T don’t mind ‘everything’ anybody says: not even, 
my dear, when the person's you. 
Again she waited an inst ant. 

Van?” 

Mr. Longdon candidly considered. 
on all softs of things.” 

‘“*That shows then the importance they have for you. 
Is he like his grandmother?’ the girl pursued. Then us 
her companion looked vague: ‘‘ Wasn’t it his grandmother 
too you knew?” 

He had an extraordinary smile. ‘‘ His mother.” She 
exclaimed, coloring, on her mistake, and be added: ‘* I’m 
not so bad as that. But you're none of you like them.” 

‘* Wasn’t she pretty?” Nanda inquired. 
 **Very handsome. But it makes no difference. She 
herself, to-day, wouldn’t ‘know him.’ 

She gaveasmall gasp. [lis own mother wouldn’ 

His head-shake just failed of sharpness. ‘* No, nor he 
her. There’s a link missing.”” Then as if, after all, she 
might take him too’ seriously, ‘* Of course it’s I,” he 
more gently moralized, ‘‘ who have lost the link in my 
sleep. I've-slept half the century—I'm Rip Van W inkle.” 
He went back, after a moment, to her question. * He’s 
not, at any rate, like his mother.” 

Nanda turned it over. ‘* Perhaps you wouldn’t think 
so much of her now.” 

‘‘Perhaps not. At all events my parting you from Mr. 
Vanderbank was my own idea.” 

wasn’t thinking,” Nanda said, ‘‘ of your parting me. 
I was thinking of your parting yourself.” 

‘‘IT might have sent you to the house? Well,” Mr. 
Longdon replied, ‘‘I find I take more and more the eco- 
nomical view of my pleasures. I run them less and less 
together—I get all I can out of each.” 

‘*So now you're getting all you can out of me?” 

‘* All Lean, my dear—all I can.” He watched a little 
the flushed distance. then mildly broke out: ‘* It ¢s, as you 
said just now, exciting! But it makes me’”—and he be- 
came abrupt again—‘* want you, as I’ve already told you, 
to come to my place. Not, however, that we may be still 
more mad together.” 

The girl, from the bench, shared his contemplation. 
‘*Do you call this madness?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ You spoke of it yourself as excite- 
ment. You'll make, of course, one of your fine distine- 
tions, but I take it. in my rough way, asa whirl. We're 
going round and round.” In a minute he bad folded bis 
arms with the same closeness Vanderbank had used—in a 
minute he too was nervously shaking his foot. ‘‘ Steady, 
steady; if we sit close we shall see it through. But come 
down to Suffolk for 


here?” 


‘‘ Not even when it’s Mr. 


‘*Oh, I take him up 


‘* Now this sudden in-: 


‘*To whom, in point of fact, does 
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‘You do mean then that I may come alone?” , : 

“T won't receive you, I assure you, on any other terms. 
I want to show you,” he continued, *‘ what life can give. 
Not, of course,” he subjoined, ‘‘ of this sort of thing.” 

“N o—youw ve told me. Of peace.’ 

‘*Of peace,” said Mr. Longdon. ‘‘ Ob, you don’t knolw 
—you the least idea. That's just why I wanttto 
show you.” 4 

Nanda looked as if already she saw it in the distance. 
** But will it be peace if I’m there? I mean for you,” she 
added. 

“Tt isn’t a question of ‘me.’ Everybody’s omelette is 
made of somebody’s eggs. Besides, I think that when 
we're alone together—” 

He had dropped for so long that she wondered. ‘ Well, 
when we are—?” 

‘* Why, it will be all right,” he simply concluded. “ Tem- 
ples of peace, the ancients used to-call theme We'll set 
up one, and I shall be at least doorkeeper. You will 
come down whenever you like.” 

She gave herself to him in her silence more than she 
could have done in words. ‘* Have you arranged it with 
mamma?” she said, however, at last. 

‘*T’ve arranged every thing.” | 

‘* She won't want to come?” . 

Her friend’s laugh turned him to her. ‘‘ Don’t be ner- 
vous. There are things as to which your mother trusts 
me.’ 

‘* But others as to which not.” 

Their eyes 
his saying: ** Well, you must help me.” Nanda, but 
without shrinking, looked away again, and Mr. Longdon, 
as if to consecrate their understanding by the ait of 
ease, passed to another subject. ‘‘Mr. Mitchett’s the 
most princely host.” | hres 

‘*Isn’t he too kind for anything? Do you know what 
he pretends?” Nanda went on. ‘‘ He says, in the most 
extraordinary wey, that he does it all for me.’ 

‘*Pakes this great place and fills it with servants and 
company—?” 

“Yes, just so that I may come down for a Sunday or 
two. Of course he has only taken it for three or four 
weeks, but even for that time it’s a handsome compliment. 
He doesn’t care what he does. It’s his way of amusing 
himself. He amuses himself at our expense, the girl 
continued. 

‘* Well, hope that makes up, my dear, for the rate at 
which we're doing so at his!” 

‘“* His amusement,’ ‘said Nanda, ‘‘is to see us believe 
what he says.’ 

Mr. Longdon thought a moment. 
you're most acute.’ 

‘*Oh, I haven’ t watched life for nothing! 
doesn’t care,” she repeated. 

Her companion seemed divided between a desire to 
draw and a certain fear to encourage her. *‘ Doesn’t care 


‘* Really, my child, 


for what?” ‘ 
She reflected an instant, in her seriousness, and it might 


have added to Mr. Longdon’s impression of her depth. 
‘Well, for himself. I mean for his money. For any- 
thing any one may think. For Lord Petherton, for in- 
stance, really atall. Lord Petherton thinks he has helped 
him — thinks, that is, that Mitchy thinks he bas. But 
Mitchy’s more amused at Aim than at anybody else.- He 
takes every one in.’ 

‘* Every one but you?” 

**Oh, I like him.” 

My poor child, you're of a profundity!” Mr. 
murmured. | 
. He spoke almost uneasily, but she was not too much 
alarmed to continue lucid. *‘ And he likes me, and I know 
just how much—and just how little. He's the most gen- 
erous man in the world. It pleases him to feel that he’s 
indifferent and splendid — there are so many things it 
makes up to him for.” The old man listened with atten- 
tion, and his young friend, conscious of it, proceeded as 
on ground of which she knew eve ryineh. ‘* He’s the son, 
as you know, of. a great bootmaker—‘ to all the Courts of 
Europe’ "who left him a large fortune, which had been 
made, I believe, in the most extraordinary way, in build- 
ing- speculations as well.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I know. It’s astonishing!” her 

sighed’ 

‘‘That he should be of such extraction?” 

‘* Well, everything. That you should be talking as 


are—that you should have ‘ watched life,’ as you say, to - 


such purpose. That we should any of us be here—most 
of all that Mr. Mitchett himself should. That your grand- 
mother’s daughter should have brought her daughter—” 
‘*To stay with a person ”—Nanda took it up as, appar- 
ently out of delicacy, he fairly failed—‘* whose father used 


to take the measure, down on his Knees on a little mat, as. 


mamma says, of my grandfather's remarkably large foot? 
Yes, we none of us mind. Do you think we should?” 
Nanda asked. . 

Mr. Longdon turned it over. ‘‘ I'll answer you by a 
question. Would you nmrarry him?” 

‘‘Never.” Then as if to show there was no weakness 
in her mildness, ** Never, never, never,” she repeated. 

‘* And yet I dare say you know—?” But Mr. Longdon 
once more faltered; his scruple came uppermost. ‘* You 
don’t mind my speaking of it?” | 

‘OF his thinking he wants to marry me? Not a bit. 
I positively enjoy tniting you there’s nothing in it.” 

‘* Not even for him?’ 


Nanda considered. ‘‘ Not more than is made up to him 


by his having found out, through talk and things—which~ 


mightn’t otherwise have occurred—that I do like him. I 
wouldn't have come down here if I hadn't.” 

‘Not for any other reason?” Mr. Longdon gravely. in- 
quired. 

‘* Not for your being here, do you mean?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ Me and other persons.’ 

She showed somehow that she wouldn’t flinch, ** You 
weren't asked till after he bad made sure I’d come. We've 
become, you and I,” she smiled, ‘‘ one of the couples who 
are invited together. 

These were coupies, his speculative eye seemed to show, 
he didn’t even. yet know about, and if he mentally took 
them up a moment it was only, promptly, to drop them. 
ie. don’ t think you put it quite strong enough, you 
know.” 

‘That Mitchy is hard hit? He puts it so strong himself 
that it will surely do for both of us. I’m a part of what 
I just spoke of—his indifference and magnificence. It’s 


met for some time on this, and it ended in- 
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- fore the proper husband for her. 


us if he could only afford to do what’s not vulgar. Te 
might perfectly marry a Duke's daughter, but that could 
be vulenr—wold be the absolute necessity and ideal of 
nine out of ten of the sons of shoemakers made ambitious 
by riches. Mitchy savs * No; I take my own line; I go in 
for a begwgaranaid.’ And it’s only because Im a beggar- 
maid that he wants me.” 

“But there are plenty of others,” Mr. Longdon ob- 
jected. 

- «Oh. T admit I'm the one he least dislikes. But if I 
had any money,” Nauda went on, ‘or if I were really 
ood-looking—for that to-<lay, the real thing, will do as 
well as being a Duke's daughter—he wouldn't come near 
me. And I think that ought to settle it. Besides, he 
must marry Aggie. She's a beggar-maid too—as well ‘as 
an angel: so there’s nothing against it.”’ 

Mr. Lonegdon stared, but even in his surprise seemed to 
take from the swiftness with Which she made him move 
overthe ground a certain agreeable glow. *‘ Does ‘ Aggie’ 
like him?” 

Sheclikes every one. As I say, she’s an angel—but a 
real. real, real one. The kindest man in the world is there- 
If Mitchy wants to do 
something thoroughly nice,” she declared with the same 
high competence,“ he'll take her out of her situation, 
Which is awful.” 

Mr. Longdon looked graver. ‘In what way awful?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” Eis eye was now cold enough 
to give her. in. her chill, a flurried sense that she might 
displease him least bya graceful lightness. ** The Duch- 
ess and Lord Petherton are like you and me.” 

“Ts ita conundrum?” He was serious indeed. 

“They're one of the coupleswho are invited together.” 
Bat his face reflected so little success for her levity that 
it was in another tone she ‘presently added: ‘‘ Mitchy real- 
ly oughtn’t.’ Her friend, in silence, fixed his eves on the 
vroand; awattitude in which there was something to make 
her strike rather wild. ** But, of course, kind as he is, he 
ean searcely be called particular. has his ideas—he 
thinks nothing matters. Ile says it’s the end of every- 
thing.” 

Mr. Lonedon remained mute awhile, and when he at 
last raised his eyes it was without mecting Nanda’s and 
with some dryness of manner, ** The end of everything? 
might easily receive that impression.” 

He again became mute, and there was a pause between 
them of some length, accepted by Nanda with an anxious 
stillness that it might have touched a spectator to observe. 
She sat there as if waiting for some further sign, only 
Wanting not todisplease her friend, yet unable to pretend, 
to play any part; and with something in her really that 
she couldn't take back now, something jnvolved in her 
original assumption that there was to be a kind of intelli- 
vence in their relation, ‘IT dare say,” she said at last, 
that T make allusions you don’t like. But { keep for- 
getting.” 

Ife waited 4 moment longer, then turned to her with a 
look rendered a little strange vy the way it happened to 
reach over his ghisses. It was even austerer than before. 
‘* Keep forgetting what?” 

She gave after an instant, a faint, feeble smile which 
seemed to speak of helplessness, and which, when at rare 
moments it played in her face, was expressive from her 
positive lack of personal, superficial ditidence. ‘* Well— 
Idont know.” It was as if appearances became at times 
so complicated that—so far as helping others to understand 
Was Concerned —one could only give up 

‘Thope you don't think E want you to be with me as 
you wouldi’t be —as it were—with yourself. hope you 
dont think T want you to be frank. If you were to try to 
tome anything—" Ite ended in simple sadness; 
that, for instance); would be so litthe what he should like. 

“Anything different, you mean, from what [ am? 
Thats just what Pve thought-from first. One’s just 
Wlint one tone? don’t mean so much,” she went 
on. ** in one’s character or temper—for they have, haven't 
they? to be what's called * properly controlled ’—as_ in 
one’s mind and what one sees and feels and the sort of 
thing one notices.” Nanda paused an instant; then’ There 
you are!” she simply but rather desperately brought out, 

Mr. Longdon considered this with vistble intensity. 
What you suggest is that the things you speak of de- 
pena other people?” 

* Well. every one isn’t so beautiful as you.” Nanda 
lbheud met him with promptitude, yet no sooner had she 
spoken than she apneared again to encounter a dithieulty. 
Dut there it is—my just saying even that. Oh, how T 
alw know-—-as [ve told you before—whenever Tm 
different! Tecan’task You to tell me the things Granny 
Nave said, because that’s simply arranging: ‘to 
keep raivself back from you, and so being nasty and under- 
hand, which you naturally don’t want, nor [ either. 
Nevertheless when [say the things she wouldn’t, then I 
put befare you too much—too much for your liking it— 
what [Anow and see and feel If we're both partly the 
result of other people, A477 other people were so different” 
The virl’s sensitive boldness kept it up, but there was 
something in her that pleaded for patience. ‘* And yet if 
she had you, so got you too. It’s the flattery of that, 
or the sound of it, know, that must beso unlike her. Of 
course it’s awfully Like mother; yet it isn’tas if you had. 
n't already let me see—is it?—that you don’t really think 
me the same.”’ Again she stopped a minute, as if to find 
her way with him; and again, for the time, he gave no 
sign. She struck onutjagain, with her strange, cool lim- 
pidity: “Granny wasn't the kind of girl she couldn't be 
—and soneitheram | 

Mr. Longdon had fallen while she talked into some. 
thing that-might have been taken for « conscious tem- 
porary submission to her; he. liad uncrossed his fidgety 
legs. anch thrusting them with the feet together, sat 
looking very hard before him, his chin sunk on his breast 
and his hands, clasped as they met, rapidly twirling their 
thumbs. So he remained for atime that might have given 
his voung friend the sens@ of having made herself right 
with him so far as she liad been wrong., He still bad all 
her attention, just as previously she had had his, but while 
he tiow simply gazed and thought, she watched him with 
a discreet solicitudé that would almost have represented 
himasaneur relativ®é whom she supposed unwell. 
end he looke:? round, and then, obeying some impulse that 
had gathered-in her while they sat mute, she put out to 
him the tender hand she might have offered to a sick child. 
They had been talking about frankness, but she showed a 
frankness in this instance that made him perceptibly color. 
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For that, in turn, however, he responded only the more 
completely, taking her hand and holding it, keeping it a 
long minute during which their eyes met and something 
seemed to clear up that had been too obscure to be dis: 
pelled by words. Finally he brought out as if, though it 
was What he had been thinking of, her gesture had most 
determined him: ‘* I wish immensely you’d get married!” 

His tone betrayed so special a meaning that the words 
had a sound of suddenness; yet there was always’ in 


Nanda’s face that odd preparedness of the young person 


who has unlearned surprise through the habit, in com- 
pany, of studiously not compromising her innocence by 
blinking at things said. ‘‘How can I?” she asked, but 
appearing rather to take up the proposal than to put 
it by. 


“Can't you, can’t you?” THe spoke pressingly and kept 
herhand. She shook her head slowly, markedly; on which 
he continned. ** You don’t do justice to Mr. Mitchy.” 
She said nothing, but her look was there, and it made him 
resume: Impossible?” 

“Impossible.” At this, letting her go, Mr. Longdon 
got up; he pulled out his watch. ‘‘ We must go back.” 
She had risen with him, and they stood face to face in the 
faded light while he slipped the watch away. ‘‘ Well, 
that doesn’t make me wish it any less,” 

‘It’s lovely of you to wish it, but I shall be one of the 
people who don't. I shall be at the end,” said Nanda, 
‘*one of those who haven't.” 

“No, my child,” he returned gravely—‘‘ you shall never 
be anything so sad.” 

_** Why not—if you've been?” 


Ife looked at her a little, quietly; then, putting out his 


hand, passed her own into hisarm. ‘‘ Exactly because I 


have.’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED 


THE FILIPINO REPUBLIC. 


CorresronpeNce oF “ Hanper’s WEEKLY.” ] 
PaLace OF MaLacanan, Manira, September 16, 1898. 
Ir is only four months and a half since Aguinaldo and 


a few chosen followers were brought by Admiral Dewey, 


from Hong-kong and landed at Cavite. The insurrection, 
which had been suspended by the treaty at Biacnabaté 
on December 14, 1897, when Aguinaldo agreed with the 
Spanish to cease hostilities on the payment of $600,000 
and on the promise of certain reforms, was now encour- 
aged into new life by the presence of the young leader, 
by the news that only one-third of the stipulated amount 
had been paid, and by the knowledge that none of the 
promised reforms had been executed. About 2500 rifles, 
a large amount of small-arms ammunition, several large 
ships’ guns, one converted Krupp gun, and various 
smaller modern pieces, with: a considerable amount of 
powder and projectiles, were handed over to Aguinaldo 
at Cavité, and he was able, without delay, to form the 
nucleus of an effective force, which increased, as the 
days passed, by constant accretion, until in a month he 
commanded nearly ten thousand men. Encouraged by 
the friendly attitude of Admiral Dewey, irritated by the 
faithless promises of the Spaniards, and harboring the 
implacable hatred of their oppression and the thirst for 
nevenge characteristic of their race, the natives began the 
campaign with great vigor, and continued it with such 
persistence that in a few short weeks they had com- 
pletely invested: Manila, and had so harassed the enemy 
by their barbaric methods of fighting and their restless 
activity that the effectiveness of the Spanish troops was 
largely diminished and their spirit much broken. Admi- 
val Dewey undoubtedly acted according to his best judg- 


ment in fanning into consuming flame the embers of the_ 


insurrection, Which had been smouldering for months; 
but it is easier to start a fire than it is to control it, and 
subsequent events have proved that the insurgent factor 
in the problem of the Philippines has become, through 
this act, a most annoying and difficult one to deal with. 
Given its head, the insurrectionist party has taken the bit 
in its teeth, and now rushes on regardless of curb or rein, 
full of conscious pride in its own youthful strength, with 
little or no gratitude for the material aid which made its 
existence a possibility, believing, in its ignorance, that 
the civilized world is ready to acknowledge the revolu- 
tionary government, which has just been established, as a 
power to Which may be intrusted the future of Microne- 
sia. This conceit, which, like the spirit of revenge, is one 
of the dominant characteristics of every human being 
Who has a taint of Malay blood in his veins, is somewhat 
modified in its influence by the counsels of a few experi- 
enced and educated Filipinos who have travelled abroad, 
who are somewhat familiar with the history of other rev- 
olutions, and who recognize the fact that the peace and 
prosperity of the archipelago can only be maintained 
through the assistance of some strong governing power 
from outside. The reasons are simple. The population 
is not homogeneous; language, customs, type, differ in the 
Various provinces, and the local jealousies and antago- 
nisms, cherished for eenturies, can only be smothered by 
the controlling influence of foreigners who ignore ail 
these differences, and whose judgment is not swayed by 
the petty or unworthy motives which undoubtedly direct 
the action of most of the leaders among the natives. 
Thus the insurrectionist party, while combining vigor- 
ously and, in a sense, loyally to eradicate every trace of 
Spanish domination in the islands, is not fully harmoni- 
ous, but is divided into two camps, one professing full 
and complete faith in the ability of the natives to govern 


themselves, and declaring their resolve to submit. to no‘ 


foreign interference, and the other eager to weleome a 
foreign protectorate which will seeure to the islands a 
good government, leaving to the future to decide wheth- 
er the natives are capable of sufficient development to 
govern themselves without outside control. 

It is little short of marvellous how rapidly the insur- 
rection has gained ground in this short time, and how ex- 
tensive and successful the operations of the army have 
been, Although they never could have taken Manila, 
even With the Spanish fleet destroyed and the port block- 
aded, except through the slow process of rigorous invest- 
ment and by cutting off all supplies, still the insurgents 
managed in a very few weeks to besiege and capture nu- 
merous small Spanish positions in the provinces, and they 
completely overran the whole island of Luzon, together 
with seven adjacent islands, and at the present date hold 
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possession of every foot of this territory except one Span- 


ish post at Albay in the province of the Same name. By 
vift, by purchase, by the desertion of the native volunteers, 
and by the capture of Spanish troops, they have acquired 
about 85,000 rifles of the Mauser and the Remington pat- 
tern, with plenty of ammunition for present use. With 
the money they have taken from the convents, and by 
the ineome which they derive from taxation of the natives, 
they have been able to feed their soldiers, to make notable 
additions to their armament in the shape of rifles and 
modern machine-guns, and are now working diligently to 
organize their army, to drill the, troops, and to make 
a showing as a regularly constit¥fed revolutionary gov- 
ernment. So far as can be learned, they have not yet paid 
the men the six pesos ($3 in gold or $6 in Mexican money) 
promised them for their monthly wages. But the natives, 
as long as they are fairly well housed and fed, seem to be 
contented enough, and, judging from what they say, they 
live in the expectation of full remuneration for their ser- 
vices when the government is finally established. The 
support of the army thus far has been a comparatively 
easy matter; what it will be when the organization is com- 
plete and strict discipline prevails—if it ever reaches that 
point—is another question. The natives composing the 
forces around Manila were made up from volunteers from 
the town and its immediate vicinity. Almost every male 
above the age of sixteen years bore a rifle, and took 
his duty at the front in regular turn. Very often a 
man would be seen peddling fruit in our camp at Fam- 
bo in the morning, and in the afternoon would be ob- 
served on his way to the lines, rifle in hand, and per- 
haps accompanied by his wife and children, who strolled 
along, chatting as gayly as if they were on the way toa 
picnic. A continuous string of armed boys and men was 


always on the move, morning and evening, between the. 
villages and the front, and they carried on the campaign 
in the most light-hearted and agreeable manner possible. . 


They never showed themselves to the enemy, and many 
of them probably never saw a Spanish soldier during the 
siege. The country is a maze of bamb6o hedges, rice- 
fields, and sugar-cane plantations, and the natives occu- 
pied-every bunch of bamboos and every thicket, popping 
away into the landscape in the direction of the Spanish 


fire, usually keeping up an irregular and very annoying: 
fusillade all night long. Where the lines came very close. 


together, as they did at block-house No. 14, the strongest 
Spanish position, a few hundred yards east of Fort San 
Antonio Abad, on the sea-shore at Malate, and at block- 
house No. 1, north of Manila, the insurgent rifle-pits and 


barricades were completely masked by the dense growth. 


in front, and the large guns they used at both these places 
were so badly served that they never succeeded in hitting 
the block-houses once, although they fired more than 200 
shells at a range of not over 200 yards. Part of this bad 


practice was doubtless @ue to the masked position of. 


these guns. 
The food of the common natives is always of the sim- 
plest order; a little boiled rice, which they eat off a plan- 


tain leaf, and for a luxury a bit of fish or fowl], and per-. 


haps some boiled egg-plant or hulled Indian corn, is all 


they expect or get. At the front they were accustomed 


to play with their rifles in the morning until about eleven 
o’clock, and then, as if by common consent, firing would 
cease on bovh sides, and the men would stroll a few hun- 
dred yards to the rear, where the women prepared the 
rice in large kettles, and every man had his share. . The 
swamps are full of frogs and mud-fish, and the groves 
bear plenty of fruit, so hunger was cheaply and effective- 


ly satisfied. They carried no water-bottles, and, indeed, - 


did not seem to suffer from thirst, as they were seldom 
seen to drink, except at the huts, where rain-water was 
kept in large earthen jars. ;No regular troops could 
move with the ease or the speed these native soldiers did 
whenever necessary to change their positions. They had 


no supply-trains, carried no tents, blankets, ponchos, or 


haversacks. A few carromatos, or native two-wheeled 
covered spring-carts, seemed to carry all the spare ammu- 
nition for each detachment, and this was all they seemed 
to care about. A campaign against troops like these i 


no easy task, as the Spanish found out,.to their cost, and . 
as any other foreign troops would soon discover if they | 


attempted it. 

Their facility of movement and their indifference to 
hardships which would be unendurable to other troops 
have made the conquest of Luzon a speedy and easy 
matter to the insurgents. It was in this conquest that 
the independent spirit of ‘the different leaders has been 


shown, and it was only after the successes gained by other. 


generals that Aguinaldo began to appreciate the fact that, 
while the commander-in-chief in name, le was, in the 
opinion of many of his generals, only a partner in the 
enterprise. For example, General *Macabulus, a young 
man of about thirty years, bas raised an army and has 
taken possession of three‘of the richest provinces in the 
northwest. Aguinaldo proposed, not long ago, to send 
Macabults to another part of the island. Suspecting that 
he was to be freed from his command on account of his 
popularity in the north, he refused to go, saying his prov- 
inces would have to be conquered by Aguinaldo before he 
would leave them. <A few days later he forwarded to 
Aguinaldp, as a guarantee of good faith in the cause of 
the insurrection, the sum of $35,000 in cash. This was 
since the young commander-in-chief moved his head- 
quarters from Bacoor, in the province of Cavité, to Malo- 
los, in the province of Bulacan, about twenty-five miles 
north of Manila, where the revolutionary government 
was formally organized. yesterday. The action of Maca- 
bulus is not unique. Several other prominent leaders 
openly refuse to recognize the absolute authority of Agui- 
naldo, each of them refusing to submit to his dictator- 
ship any further than is compatible with his own per- 
sonal interests. Aguinaldo’s power seems to be chiefly 
among the lowest class of natives,;who have a supersti- 
tlous veneration for him that is quite inexplicable. They 
believe that he bears a charmed life,’nd that no bullet or 
knife of the enemy can injure him: Not only do they 
wear on their chest in battle represéntations of religious 


symbols rudely drawn on cotton cloth, and carry in their . 


mouths bits of parchment or paper with similar designs 
drawn in pencil in a magic circle (they call these charms 
aug-ling ang-ting), but they even carry Aguinaldo’s name 
as a feticl. There are many stories told among them 
of bullets glancing from his unprotected vody and of 
his superhuman powers. -This superstition concerning 
the young leader prevails, i am inclined to believe, only 
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among the Tagals, for when I was on an excursion recent- 
ly, a hundred and twenty-five miles north of Manila, | 
found no one who would hear Aguinaldo’s name without 
an expression of disgust, and every body seemed to regard 
him asa fraud. The natives were Ilocans, and devoted 
to Macabulus. 

For some time it had been aac pee report that insur- 


gents were going to have a formal assembly of the dele- - 


wates to the revolutionary government at Malolos, and, so 
fir as could be learned from those of the leaders who came 
to Manila, the date for the ceremony of opening the con- 
wress was fixed two or three times. At last I received 
detinite information that it was to take place at Malolos on 
the 15th. Accordingly I accepted the invitation of Mr. 
If. L. Higgins, the manager of the Manila-Dagupan Rail- 
way, to accompany him with one of Aguinaldo’s secre- 
turies, and we left on a special train at seven o'clock in 
the morning, reaching Malolos in about an hour and a 
half. The town, which is chietly noted for its large con- 
vent and churches, and also as the centre of the manufac- 
ture of népa thatch, which is sent from this place by water 
all over the island, is a long straggling assemblage of huts 
and houses a mile or so-from the railway, and, together 
with the adjoining large village of Barasoain, numbers 
perhaps thirty or forty thousand people. The long nar- 
row road was very gay with natives, as we drove ata rat- 
tling pace in a country carromato, along with a score of 
others, almost as heavily loaded down with human freight 
as the corricoli in Naples. From the first humble nipa 
hut to the great square where the convent stands thou- 
samds of insurgent flags fluttered from every window and 
ewery post. Many of them were of home manufacture, 
with printed blue and red calico stripes; many of them 
were lacking the Malay sun and the three stars in the 
white triangle, but the general symbol of red, white, and 
blue was there all the same, and the proud occupants of 
the lowliest huts did their best with palm leaves and flow- 
ers to give a support of festive appearance to their cher- 
ished banner. On either side of the road, in true Filipino 
taste, was a line of bamboo posts with fringes whittled out 
‘atcach joint, and swags of bamboo and rattan connecting 
the uprights so as to form a continuous border of rude 
but effective decoration. In front of these bamboo struc- 
tures, whieh gave room for people to pass between them and 
the wattled fences, was a line of infantry men, all armed and 
well dressed, mostly in captured Spanish uniforms. Every 
man had an insurgent tricolor cockade on his Spanish hat, 
anil all but a very few of them were barefooted. The bridge 
over the river between Barasoain and Malolos was packed 
with people, and the hundreds of dancas laden with nipa 


thatch, which completely bid the water of the small stream, 


were swarming with white-clad natives, all eagerly watch- 
the road. 


_ sokdiers and under a great bamboo triumphal arch into the 


We passed on rapidly between the lines of 


convent yard, where a fine military band was playing un- 
der the shade of immense mango-trees. - Just as we were 
alizhting there appeared a party of twenty or more Span- 
ish priests under a strong guard of insurgents, who pa- 
raded them off in triumph through the crowd. The 


priests were all dressed in black and carried black umbrel- 
las, with which some of them managed to conceal their 
faces, for they apparently did not relish the performance. 
_Those we could see were unshaven and unkempt, and not 
very charitable-looking individuals, but they were all fat 
and well fed enough, and: gave the lie to the report that 
the insurgents are maltreating the Spanish priests they 
have captured. One of the officers at Malolos: told me 
there were sixty priests at work on the roads not far 
away, but they were just as well off as any other pris- 
_ We were soon informed that Aguinaldo would receive 
us, 80 we followed the secretary up the broad stairs of the 
convent, through a long wide corridor, always between 
‘lines of infantrymen, meeting on our way a score of gen- 
-erals and high officials, some of them in khaki uniforms, 
some of them in Spanish blue linen, and certain dignitaries 
‘in fall evening dress. Ushered into a large salon, hideous 
with the usual Hispano-Filipino-painted decoration and 
glittering with mirrors, we were offered chairs, of which 
there was a large choice, from elaborately carved and gilded 
hideosities to the simple Viennese bent-wood cane-bottomed 
variety, and we sat for some time, while there was a con- 
tinwal coming and going, with great formality, through a 
door on the right. Our turn arriving, we were ushered 
int a smalit square antechamber where three bent-wood 
chairs were arranged in a formal row in front of two others, 
We were asked to make ourselves comfortable in the three 
chajrs. A box of fresh Manila eigars of large size, osten- 
tutiously wrapped in tin-foil, and with a specially large 
and highly ornamental band, was handed us to select 
from, and while we were lighting up, a small individual, 


in fall evening black suit and flowing black tie, presented 


himself before us.. Never having seen the gentleman be- 
fore in civilian’s dress, I did not for a moment recognize 
him, but was struck at once by the Chinese cast of his head 
sand features. An instant later I saw, of course, it was 
Aguinaldo, and we all three sat down, after a hand-shake, 
and begin our chat. Nothing worth recording was said; 
forthe young man, whois not a very good Spanish schol- 
ar and does not. even when he wishes to talk, express him- 
self.in very choice Castilian, had evidently made up his 
ind not to commit himself to any statement which could 
he quoted later. After a half-hour’s conversation he af- 
fably gave us permission to attend the congress, and we 
took our leave, much as if we were retiring from the pres- 
ence of royalty. This beéause the others we saw went 
‘hrough a still more formal withdrawal, and we did not 
Wisi to offend the susceptibilities of the natives. At the 
‘interview Aguinaldo’s manner was quite irreproachable, 
‘ut his personality decidedly unimpressive. His mental 
coaracteristics, so far as ‘they could be observed, are in no 
‘legree unusual. He has the keen cunning of the half- 
‘red native, much of the astuteness of the Chinaman, and 
the personal vanity and light mental calibre of the Fili- 
pino, Altogether this interview, which was under rather 
exceptional conditions, it must be recorded, left me with 


the impression that the now famous leader, so far as con- . 


cerns the real direction of affairs in the revolutionary gov- 
crnment, is little more than a tool in the hands of active and 
more or less reliable advisers. Many of those about him 
that day had evidently more mental capacity, were cer: 
Gunly better educated than he is, and easily his superior 
in the external qualities, least, which distinguish lead- 
ers amongst men. Nothing that he did on the occasion 
of the opening of the congress, and nothing he has since 
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done, has caused me to modify this opinion; but it has 
rather become more firmly fixed, and the impression has 
become, indeed, more convincing. | 

At the large basilica of Barasoain we. found a large 
number of the delegates already assembled, and the guards 
‘drawn up to receive the expected cortége of the President 


and his suite. The bald interior of the church was sparse- 
ly relieved by crossed palm leaves and wreaths fastened 
to the columns which divide the nave from the isles, and 
on the great-bare spaces between the windows. In the 
middle of the nave were two rows of bent-wood chairs; on 
either side and behind these, in the aisles, were seats and 
benches for spectators. To the left of the chancel a long 
table, draped with blue and red, was arranged for the sec- 
-retaries, and opposite it were special seats for invited 
guests, and in the front one next to the chancel rail we 
were assigned our places. The chancel was hung with a 
great white drapery, rudely painted to represent ermine, 
and a broad border of red cloth with palm leaves and 
wreaths framed in this curtain. Crossed insurgent flags 
ornamented the pilasters on each side, and in the middle 
of the chancel, under the imitation ermine, was a long 
table draped with light blue and crimson, and behind this 
three large carved chairs. While we were waiting for 
the functionaries to arrive, we had an excellent opportu- 
nity of studying those who had come from all over the 
island to assist in the foundation of & republic—for this 
was their professed purpose. Every man was dressed in 
full black costume of more or less fashionable cut, ac- 
cording to his means or his tastes. Many of them wore 
full evening dress, some of them had silk hats of quaint 
shape and well-worn nap, others bowlers of the season of 
1890, but all, to a man, were in black. It was a swelter- 
ing hot day, too, and they suffered for their adherence to 
the etiquette of the new Filipino government. But states- 


men all do have to suffer in hot weather, if one may take 


as true the definition of the difference between a statesman 
and a politician which is that a statesman always wears 
a buttoned-up black frock-coat, and a politician a sack- 
coat or a cut-away, or any coat he likes. That difference 
came to my mind at once when I saw these statesmen 
fanning themselves vigorously with their hats, and just 
behind them the natives, politicians. all of them, in cool, 
almost diaphanous, garments, with their shirts worn as 
the Russians and Chinese wear theirs. Such types- as 
there were among these statesmen! Such queer-shaped 
heads, such a mixture of distinct racial characteristics in 
the features of many, such unmistakable lines of pure 
Indian breed in the profiles of others! . All were dark- 
skinned and with strong-growing black hair; scarcely a 
sign of the frost of age showed on the head of any dele- 
gate. Few among them would have escaped notice in a 
erowd, for they were exceptionally,alert, keen, and intel- 
ligent in appearance, and, as a mass, much superior to the 
native as one sees him in ordinary life. I will not be sure, 
however, that the dress was not a little responsible for the 
impression they made on me. Possibly they would not 
have looked so distinguished if they had worn their shirts 
dla Russe. 

At last, to the sound of the national march, the dele- 

ates moved in a body to the door and then back again, 
divided, and then Aguinaldo, looking very undersized and 
very insignificant, came marching down, bearing an ivory 
stick with gold head and gold cord and tassels. A group 
of tall, fine-looking generals and one or two dignitaries in 
black accompanied him, and half surrounded him as they 
walked along.- Mounting the chancel steps, Aguinaldo 


took the middle seat belind the table, the Acting Secre-. 


tary of the Interior took the place on his right, and a gen- 
eral occupied the carved.chair on his left. Without any 
formal calling to order, the secretary rose and read the 


list of delegates, and sat down again. Then Aguinaldo-> 


stood up, and after the feeble evzvas had ceased, took a 
paper from his pocket, and in a low voice, without gest- 
ures and without emphasis, and in the hesitating manner 
of a schoolboy, read his message in the Tagalog language. 
Only once was he interrupted by vivas, and that was when 
he alluded to the three great free nations — England, 
France, and America—as worthy models for imitation. 
He next read a purported translation in Spanish with even 
more difficulty, and when he had finished there was quite 
a round of cheers, proposed and led by the veteran general 
Buenecamino, for the President, the republic, the victori- 
ous army, and for the town of Malolos. Then Aguinaldo 
arose and declared the meeting adjourned until it should 
reassemble prepared to elect officers and to organize in 
the regular manner. 
rable function was over. | 

Aguinaldo’s message has never, to my knowledge, been 
printed in Tagalog, but any one slightly familiar with that 
language could readily understand that his sentiments 
were more fully declared than those which were handed 
around as his message printed in the Spanish language, 
or at least differently expressed. General Merritt issued 
his proclamation in three languages’ Many of the dele- 
gates at the congress were only moderately familiar with 
Spanish, and it is a common thing for the Filipino news- 
papers to print in both Tagalog and Spanish, but their re- 
ports of the congress contained the Spanish version only. 
I supposed at the time that I was the only foreign corre- 
spondent present, but later I discovered another, whom I[ 
did not distinguish at first as a foreigner. He was the 
correspondent of the Japanese papers, the Chingaishdégio- 
shimpo, the Jijishimpo, and the Tatwannichinichishinbun. 

Since its opening, the congress has done little of impor- 
tance to the outside world. The well-known and univer- 
sally esteemed lawyer Cayetano Arellano has been at last 
brought into. the councils, and has been chosen Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. His influence has brought about a 
much better feeling towards the Americans, with whom a 
few days ago there was every prospect of an encounter. 
He is the leader of the party in favor of a protectorate, 
and under his salutary advice and wise arguments many 
of the leaders are modifying their views about full inde- 
pendence. Aguinaldo himself, although he is known to 
be one of the most earnest champions of the anti-protec- 
torates, has come out with several verbose manifestoes, 
protesting that he loves and respects the Americans and 
considers them the friends of the Filipinos. But not one 


word has he or any of them yet. said im public acknow- 
ledging the assistance given their cause by the action of 
Admiral Dewey or by the landing of the American army. 
They seem to be unable to recover from the disappoint- 
ment of being balked in their plan of occupying Manila. 
Two weeks ago Aguinaldo was continuing to claim from 


The long-talked-of and ever-memo- - 


the American authorities his share in the booty captured 
in Manila, and until General Otis wrote a decisive answer 


to all his claims on the 8th instant, and demanded that he - 


should withdraw his troops from the suburbs before the 
15th, he did not cease to reiterate his assumptions that. he 
was the joint occupant of the town with the American . 
commander. $ 

The story of the evacuation of the suburbs by the in- 
surgent troops on the 14th is already an old one, and 


there was nothing in the event worth noting in detail’ | 


Aguinaldo has denied that he ever received a demand to’ 
evacuate, but insists that General Otis withdrew his de- 

mand and substituted a request. This I know to be 
false, for the letter which is referred to contained only 

an acknowledgment of the visit of commissioners, and a 
request to Aguinaldo to attend carefully to their report 

of General Otis’s views, whieh remained unchanged after 

sending the ultimatum. The mistake of allowing the in- 

surgents to occupy the suburbs on the 13th of August, 

and to hold the water-works, which they still control, has 

caused much trouble and inconvenience and some loss of. 
life. Besides, it put the American army in the-humiliating 
position of being besieged in Manila by the very forees 
whom they had used as allies—a humiliation which the 
troops will not soon forget. F. D. MILLert. 


AGUINALDO ARRIVES. 


[Sprcrat, CoRRESPONDENCE oF “ Harper’s WrEKLY.”] 


THERE was a great mystery about the coming of Agui- 
naldo to Malolos. No one knew how or when he would 
arrive. It might be on horseback, in a carriage, or by 
train,and at any hour. The personal safety of the Presi- 
dent required that he should take some care in the matter 
of travelling. So the people waited, standing aimlessly 
about and saying nothing. | 

The convent swarmed with young fellows. connected 
with the ,civil government or with the army. They 
strutted about in all sorts of uniform and in no uniform, 
looked pleased with themselves, and were happy. The 
average Tagalog is a ready chap in certain ways. He 
puts on his hat, for instance, and is prepared-for a six 
months’ campaign. He comes to town in civilian dress, 
plain white clothes, and finds the occasion one of military 
show. He tucks his trousers into his boot-tops, pins a 
strip of gilt and black across his coat sleeve, sticks a couple 
of stars°on his shoulders, and he is an officer in’ full uni- 
form. It’s as simple as getting into jail under Spanish rule. 

The young men of the staff and. the civil government 
sat down to tiffin in the big dining-room, fifty of them at 
one table, and Spaniards whom they had taken prisoner's 
served them, still wearing their Spanish uniforms. Just. 
as the’ meal was finished some one annonnced that Agui- 
naldo was coming. They spoke of him as ‘‘Ma Agui- 
naldo.” <A telegram had come from the next station tow- 
ard Manila saying that the President’s special train had 
just left. The young men, some of whom were jingling 
with swords and spurs, jumped up and ran to the ‘win- 
dows overlooking the court-yard. The convent bells be- 
gan to ring vehemently. People poured out of all the 
streets and swarmed into the yard at the signal. ~Bugles 
sounded up side streets, and presently soldiers appeared 
at the four corners of the yard. 

Then there was a flourish of trumpets down the street; 
the sound of horses’ hoofs reached the convent over the 
buzz of the crowd. There was » shout down by the big 
gate, and then around the corner and over the bridge. 
dashed a dozen horsemen, officers of the Filipino army, 
with swords drawn. A company of soldiers was quickly 
thrown along the broad path from the gate to the con- 
vent. They lined both sides, and just as the horsemen 
reached the gate came to a present. Behind the little 
group of officers came half a squadron of. hard-riding 
Filipino cavalry. The horses were covered with mud 


‘and foam, but the men were erect, sturdy, and bright- 


eyed. Their carbines were slung on their ‘backs, with 
bayonets fixed, and from evéry bayonet there fiew a little 
Filipino flag. 

Then came Aguinaldo, in a closed carriage, with three 
of his generals. Two white horses, with long manes and 
tails, hauled the carriage, and they came at a full run. 
The carriage was surrounded by mounted officers with 
drawn swords, and the whole cavaleade charged through 
the convent yard at top speed, and halted in front of the 
main entrance to the building with a jerk.- The stolid 
guards who lined the broad pathway pever stirred as their 
commander-in-chief flashed by. | 

Behind Aguinaldo came the bands, playing stitring 
marches, and the soldiers, four full companies of them. 
They marched into the yard, and the people crowded 
about them. 
caballero-trees Aguinaldo’s subjects waited to hear what 
he might say to them. They were a picturesque crowd. 
Brilliant reds and yellows and greens and blues marked 
the dresses of the women. *The men were mostly in white, - 
but here and there among them a black coat stood out 
sharply in contrast. Their bright-eager faces, brown as 
old copper, with sparkling black eyes, were all upturned 
toward the convent windows. More than four thousand 
of them were jammed together in the throng that stood 
under the great caballeros. 

Aguinaldo jumped quickly out of his carriage as it 
stopped at the convent door—slight of stature, lithe and 
ugile,a very military figure in his new khaki uniform 
and white helmet. He skipped nimbly up. stairs, and 
presently, with some of his councillors, appeared ai the 
window. The crowd that had cheered a little when he 
came in gave &nother shout at this sight of him, and then 
one of the councillors spoke. The speech was in Taga. 
log, and it was full of nice things about the people, their 
loyalty to and suffering for the cause, the achievements 
they had won, the glory that would be theirs, the great- 
ness of their leader and his devotion to their common 
eause. It wound up with a call for e7ras for Aguinaldo 
and liberty, and then I heard how Filipinos can yell. 
They would make a notable impression on a football 
field, The crowd which had listened with absolute silenee 
turned itself loose at the word, and filled the air with its 
shouts. There was a response from one of the local dig- 
nitaries standing in the crowd. Then Aguinaldo disap- 
peared from the window, the bands played the Filipine 
national air, and the great home-coming of the King was 
over. Oscak Kine Davis. 
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AUTUMN. LEAVES. | BY W. GRANVILLE SMITH. 


a |HE brilliancy of the autumnal foliage lasts but a short season at most ; when 


the biting frost has completed its work, the trees shed their dead and lustreless 
leaves and wait for nature to clothe ther anew. 


So with our garments; unless protected they must be discarded 
at the end of the season, not worn out, but ruined a | the biting 
alkalies of common soaps and soap powders. | 


‘You can protect your clothing and secure from it an extra 
‘season's wear by requiring your laundress to use only IVORY SOAP. 
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adopt the out-and-out system (used in combi- 


_gile resolved itself into scoring the largest pos- 


IN THE SRUOND HALF—U. OF PENN 


SEORT 


This Department went to press this week on Friday, 
November 4, 1898. 


THE INCONCLUSIVE RESULTS in the ¢ team finals of the 
inter-collegiate golf meeting call attention again to the 
need of new legislation on the question of scoring. Team 
matches are a modern innovation, and the present system 


cof scoring, according to the aggregate of holes won, came 


into use simply because it was the logical outcome of the 
craze for medal play. When the Englishmen took up 
golf ten years or more ago they proceeded. to develop it 
along the lines of medal play, to the unbounded indigna- 
tion of the old crusted Scottish school of 
golfers. The record of the course, rather than 
the winning of matches (by hole play), became 
the ultimate object of the players’ endeavor, 
and everything had to be adjusted to this vir- 
tually numerical standard. Naturally, then, 
when team matches came into vogue tlie strug. 


sible number of points (aggregate holes), and 
the results of individual matches became a 
matter of comparative indifference. 


Ir COULD, AND OFTEN DID, HAPPEN that a 

team might count a majority ‘of matches won, P 
and yet tie or lose on the total number of 
holes scored. In the finals between Harvard 
and Yule at Ardsley, Yale won four of the six 
matches, but her total of eleven holes was 
equalled by Harvard, through the accident 
of Hubbard’s outclassing his Yale opponent. 
Even then the holing of a two-foot putt by 
Robertson on the home green would have 
given the victory to Yale. 


IF TEAM MATCHES ARE TO BE PLAYED under 
the rules for hole play, it is surely inconsistent 
that the scoring should be essentially that of 
medal play. It would be far more logical to 


nation team matches) of adding together the 
medal scores of the several players,and award- 
ing the victory to the team returning the low- 
est aggregate total. Good red herring is better 
eating than something which is neither fish 
nor fowl. 
It is evident that the present system is unsat- 
isfactory, and last March the executive com- 


mittee of the U.S.G.A. appointed a special committee to 


consider the question, and to report upon the advisability 
of making a change. The special committee being one of 


| those timorous committees we have known on other occa- 


gions advised against new legislation, and there the matter 


rests. The Morris County and Tuxedo .clubs, in their 
home and home team matches, tried the experiment. of 
eounting a Single point for each individual match, but the 
result was not wholly satisfactory. Under this system a 
tie may occur as often as not, and it is obvious that the 
ehances of this contingency should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


ONE SUGGESTION MADE provides that the individual 
matehes should have varying values according to the 
margins by which they are won. Under this system a 


match won by one or, two holes would be scored as a. 


“single,” counting one team point; a match by three or 
four boles up would be a ‘‘double,” counting two team 
prints: and a match won by five or more holes would be 

“treble,” and be valued at three team points. The sys- 


YALE'S SHARP OFFENCE. 


. NEARING CHICAGO'S GOAL. 


West Point’s Captain and Qaarter-back. 
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tem ds analogous to the scoring at short whist, and has the 
merits of simplicity and conclusiveness. 

A bettér suggestion, perhaps, is to allow one point for 
the match and a half-point for the bye-holes (if any). Un- 
der this system a decision would almost invariably be ob- 
tained, thé better team would win, and the interest of -the 
several matches would be sustained to the end. A player 
might win his match and lose the bye-holes, or vice versa, 
and the fractional points would minimize the chances of 
a tie. Under the present clumsy and ridiculous system 
the Yale team was deprived of a fairly earned victory. 


THE YALE CAPTAIN WAS RIGHT unquestionably in. his 
contention that the tie should be decided by each pair 
playing single holes until one side or the other could show 
It is true that the rules make no definite 
analogy 


a clear lead. 
provision for this particular contingency, but by 


KROMER, 


the rule for the decision of ties in single matches may be 
held to cover the case. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would be impossible to play the entire match over again, 

and if a decision were wanted, it would have to be-ob- 
tained (as in baseball) by playing extra inninys—. ¢., single 
holes. Under the circumstances it Was practicable to play 
another full round, and Yale yielded gracefully. - As it 
turned out, Harvard would have won either way. 

YALE LOST ON THE PLAY-OFF through the reversal of 
form shown by Barnes. He is a young player, and the 
day’s work was too heavy for him.. Hubbard saved the 
match for Harvard in the morning round, and scored 
handsomely in the play-off. He is undoubtedly a com- 
ing player, and should show up well at the amateur 
championship meeting next year. In the all-round play 
a marked advance over the golf shown at the first meet- 
ing a year ago was apparent. Princeton's team was a 
much weaker one than represented the orange and black 
last May, Vanderpool, Bayard, and Blair having been 
Graduated, but there is good material in her team. 


B. HERSCHBERGER, 
University of Chicago’s Full-back, 
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U. OF PENN. WHILE HERSCHBERGER KICKS. 


As between Reid, the new inter-collegiate individual 
champion, and his collegemate W. B. Smith, there is litile 
to choose. Both men play brilliantly at times, and each is 
lacking in steadiness. Smith did the better work at Mor- 
ristown, being the runner-up to Douglas, and he also 
won the championship of Yale over Reid a few weeks 
ago. But at Ardsley Reid came away with a game that 
was close to par figures, and Smith seemed to have gone a 
bit stale. The ex-champion, J. F. Curtis, of Harvard, did 
not succeed even in qualifying for the match rounds, and 
his general work of the season has not fulfilled the prom- 
ise of earlier form. 

As a matter of record, it may be noted that this was the 
third inter-collegiate championship meeting. “The second 
was held last May, Yale winning team match, Harvard 
second, and J. F. Curtis taking ‘individual honors, with 
Reid runner-up, and it was then resolved to change to 
an autumn date, and so avoid clashing with 
the various spring athletic interests. 


**A SEOTION OF AMERICAN GOuFerRs (says ‘Londou Golf ) 
are putting it about that Mr. Findlay Douglas is hardly 
a bona fide amateur, and even go so far as to assert that 
he was ‘pat up’ to play by an enterprising firm which 
sells golfing commodities! There dues not seem to bea 
shadow of foundation for these and other complimentary 
statements, and we forbear to comment on this graceful 
method of accepting 


The. charges against Mr. ama- 
teur standing were certainly unfounded, 
but the editor of London Golf does not seem 
to know that the opposition to Mr. Douglas 
was almost entirely due to the attitude of 
two of his fellow-countrymen. I also forbear 
to comment. Douglas is an employee of an 
electric-supply house in this city, and saved 
up his vacation of two weeks in order to 
enter the amateur champiouship at Morris- 
town. 

“When he appeared at the tee for the first 
day’s play, so industriously had: these mali- 
cious against his status heen circulated 
by his f 
ly a hand-clap. However, he stuck quietly to 
-his work, and by his unassuming demeanor 
and unvarying sportsmanship he made his 
final victory a popular one with every sports- 
man in the gallery. 


sense of American fair play, us Smith, the 
runner-up to Douglas, is a native-bred player 
and a college boy, and naturally carried with 
him the sympathy of the spectators, 

It is also worth while noting that the only 
piece of sharp practice which occurred during the tourna- 
ment stands to the discredit of a golfer who is not. an 
American, 


IT WOULD BF MISLEADING, not to say discourteous, to 
the Carliste Indian eleven to refer to that team as *‘ good 
practice.” Carlisle is too near equality with the larger 


university elevens of the East not to be regarded at all. 
While the Indians miy 


times as a worthy opponent. 
lack the finesse of football play, shown, for example, by 
their men failing on occasions to take advantage of unex- 
pected developments and situations oftentimes outside 
the ordinary football routine, yet Carlisle does possess 
to an degree the consistency of hard. clean, 
dogged. and aggressive execution of such fundamental 
principles as have been mastered. 

To put it another way, Carlisle has no off days: The 
eleven plays niformly ‘well to-day, to- morrow, or a 
week hence, u.ceting in turn a majority of the strongest 
Eastern teams. Others'may meet whom they choose and 
as few as they choose. Carlisle meets them all, and the 


lHow-country men that there was hard- 


This is worth voting as an instance of the. 
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ability of the inhiade to do this, and their cleanliness in 
the doing of it. cannot fail to command respect. 

Carlisle demonstrated her grasp of fundamentals in the 
game lost to Harvard (5-10) at Cambridge the other day. 
Harvard showed Garlisle the need to success of a elear 
knowledge of football rules —of knowing, for instance, 
how to put a player off side, when to do it, and what to 
do with him when put on side. Carlisle showed Harvard 
the necessity to success of consistent, rugged resistance— 
or defence—and an active, untiring, well - directed, and 
united altack—or offence. In short, Carlisle was the ex- 
ponent of primary football, and qualified to advance to a 
‘higher erade: Harvard was the exponent of middle-grade 
football, and evinced ignorance of elementaries which 
suggested the need of another term in the primary de- 
pariment 1 


HARVARD'S MANNER OF PLAY against Carlisle was her 
usual Combination of punting and rushing. The object 
in frequent punting being to put distance between her 
~- opponents and het own goal, as a means of strengthening 
her defence, and the chances of her opponents fumbling 
—with the possibility of profit to the Harvard offence. 
To this was aided a single attempt at goal by drop-kick 
‘from the field. 

Carlisle's programme of endeavor, in the main, was like 
Harvard's, except that Carlisle put more stress in simple 
rushing of the ball and in drop-kicking, and less stress in 
punting 

Measuring the result by what each eleven attempted,’ 
Harvard's victory was due to her punting, and Carlisle’s 
five points to her drop-kicking. One cannot regard Har- 
vard’s. rushing attack other than as a failure, and, since 
Carlisle’s rushing did not result in a touch-down, or more 
chanees for goals from the field, the obvious conclusion is 
that the Indians’ rushing was also a failure. 

Such critical deductions, however, are really hy percriti- 
eal and do not quite fit the facts, especially so far as Car- 
lisie’s rushing attack is concerned. The Indians did not 
‘score a touchdown, and Hudson only twice had a favor- 
able opportunity for try at field-goal, but, considering total 
vards gained, Carlisle’s rushes were as success opposed to 
failure when compared to Harvard’s work with the ball 
in hand. No one doubts that Carlisle would have made 
more of the opportunity than Harvard did had she, like 
Harvard, had the ball on opponents’ five-yard line five 
times during the game. 


IN THE EXECUTION LAY the main difference between 
Carlisie and Harvard attack. Carlisle had impetus and 
aletermination when her backs struck the Harvard line, 
and whether for a straight plunge at centre ora revolving 
plunge directed at tackle, there were clean fierceness and 
unity that-Tarvard laeked entirely. Hudson, his 
quickness of passing and in his direction and running of 
plays, would find place upon almost any eleven, even 
though he had no other football qualifications to commend 
him. But ke has others—to wit, agiiity on his feet equal 
to that with his hands; assistance to runner on any attack 
from centre to end without in the least slowing the play by 
getting into it himself; skill at drop-kicking. Summing 
up, We havea quarter-baek but little inferior to De Saulles 
of Yale and a type of piayer indispensable to team- 
play. The other Cariisle backs, to a man, seconded Hud- 
sous efforts, and dragged, pushed, and actually hurled 
each other for gains. With one badeptiod. Carlisle could 
not gain round the ends, but Her dashes against other por- 
tions of the Harvard line were generally quite sue- 
cessful. 

Defensively, Carlisle was not so strong against good 
rushing tactics, the fault being, however, rather with the 
support of her rush-line backs than with the forwards, 
the backs at this work seemidgly not knowing just what 
was expected of them, aml not distributing themselves to 
the best possible advantage. 


Tuk FAULTS, OF THE ELTARVARD ATTACK have been sug- 
gested somewhat in speaking of Carlisle. Briefly, each 
man was for himself, and even so revealed little of the 
Clean dash so apparent in the Indian runners. When Daly, 
a! quartersWwas not slow in getting the ball to the runner, 
the backs were tardy in starting. There was no sharp un- 
delayed meeting of ball and runner, and the result was the 
expected one. Harvard's forwards are not good at open- 
ing up a way for their backs, but that failing cut slight 
ficure in the result against Carlisle, for the back-field at- 
tack was so slow in starting and ragged in striking as to 
have been unable to take advantage of even the quickest 
openings. Against the Carlisle ends Harvard lacked the 
sume unison noticeable in the line attacks, her interfer- 
ence being scattered, slow, and spasmodic. A few Har- 
vard end gains were more the result of good luck than of 
goed direction. 


THe HARVARD DEFENCE WAS SUFFICIENT to prevent 
Carlisle from. scoring at will, but not strong enough to 
hold repeatedly fordowns. The speed of Carlisle’s attack 
seemed to take the Harvird line off its feet. with the result 
that the-balance of impetus, and consequently the possi- 
bilitv of gain, was with Carlisle. The Carlisle line was 
not bent back quickly enough into the runner and his in- 
terference, On the defence, also, Harvard's line’ backs, 
especially Reid and Warren, were weak, ignoring those 
unexpected opportunities whose quick seizure indicates 
the football head 

lnudividually, Smith, the Carlisle centre. was superior to 
Jaffray in the small but important qualifications of the 
position, such as continuously clean snapping back to quar- 
ter and a quick sure pass to full-back. Boal and Burden 
- (Harvard) at guard held their own offensively and defen- 
sively with Redwater and Scott. Bemus Pierce plaved 
particularly superior defence against Harvard's left 
tackle, Donald. while H. Pierce (Carlisle) at right tackle 
had more ofan even thing with Mills and Haughton. One 
could hardly be satisfied with ‘varsity ends that failed, as 
Harvard's dil, of bringing off even the small gains that at 
times their indian .opposites. Rogers and Archiquette, 
manceuvred round Carlisle’s left and right. 

In getting down on punts and preventing their being 
run baek, the Carlisle inen.quite excelled Cochrane and 
Hallosveil. 

Daly’s pasagg was slow, and his play not so uniformly 
_ good as T belfeve him capable of showing. Comparison 
with Hudson was not to Daly’s advantage, but some of his 
blocking was excellent on interference, and he had a tackle 
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or two to his credit quite up to the best of the Indian’s. Dib- 
blee excelled any Indian back save Hudson, and made one 
quite as brilliant twenty-yard gain as a similar effort of 
Cayou’s—indeed, more brilliant, since Dibblee was practi- 
cally unaided, and his effort, supplemented by a little 
spurt of the Harvard attack, resulted in a touch-down. 
Reid and Warren were perhaps on equality with Miller and 
Metexen, save in offensive work. 


Haughton and Cochrane did Harvard’s punting} aud, 


on the whole, did it well. 


HARVARD'S CHAi:CE OF sUCCESsS against Yale is de- 
cidedly an unknown quantity. Until the Univ. of Penn. 
game shows us whether Harvard is capable of stiffening 
the line and putting more force and unison into the de- 
fensive work, one may not venture even a guess on the 
outcome of the 19th. Certainly a supple line and indif- 
ferent support given the runner would result more disas- 
trously for Harvard against Yale than would the same 
faults against Univ. of Penn. The back-field work of 
Yale and her general offensive play exbibit even to- 
day, when tried out, more concentrated force than that of 
any other eleven, and would therefore be especially tell- 
ing against such manner of play as Harvard showed against 
Carlisle. While Yale’s defence—referring particularly to 
that exhibited in the West Point game—was loose, it must 
be remembered that the blue invariably reaches its full de- 
velopment as late as can be without detriment to effective- 
ness in its final games. And that full development we can 
always count on as being strong. The fact that her de- 
fence against West Point was loose is no warrant for as- 
suming it will be weak against Princeton or Harvard. 

In discussing the prospective work of Harvard or Prince- 
ton in forth-coming final games, the chances of their at- 
taining perfected play, of the eleven’s full strength being 
utilized, must always be taken into consideration, and 
the saving ‘‘if” is indispensable. But concerning Yale 
we may be positive. The team from New Haven can be 
depended upon to réalize its fullest possibility on the day 
of its game. If beaten, it is by the superior play of the 
opponent, and not through ragged or weak or unper- 
formed work of its own. Yale is a known quantity in 
the crowning efforts of her athletic teams, and intermedi- 
ate contests are but preliminary practice to the coveted 
end of which her coaches never lose sight. That is why 
it is so very misleading to reckon Yale's football possi- 
bilities by the scores the eleven has made during the trial 
season, 


THe YALE-WeEst PoINnT GAME (won by the former, 
10-0) was noteworthy chiefly in revealing the attacking 
power of Yale’s backs, and in ee ats the consist- 
ency with which West Point annually develops first- 
class teams despite handicaps that would wreck the 
prospects of men less earnest and of less pronounced 
sportsmanship. The- present season provided a cru- 
cial test of both qualities, but there has been no lessen- 
ing endeavor by the cadets, nor slacking of interest 
among that usual little group of officers, whose _per- 
sonnel changes from year to year as duty separates them, 
but whose interest is always active and wholesome, and 
counts for so much in the perpetuity and encouragement 
of the sport. The excellent work of the ’98 team means 
more when I say that this year is the first in which West 
Point has relied strictly upon its own coaching resources. 
Last year the system was inaugurated, though Harmon 
Graves, who may be said to have brought West Point 
football up to its present standard, continued his super- 
vision. This season, however, the coaching has been 
done by Lieutenants Ames, Morrow, and Stout, and Koeh- 
ler, the Academy sword-master. Furthermore, of the 97 
team, the centre, both guards, a tackle, and a half-back 
were graduated, and of these were Nesbitt and Scales, 
rated with the bést in their positions. To fill these places 
among only 325 men seemed impossible, and yet how 
nearly it has been accomplished the team’s work against 
Yale showed. It is suggestive of the sportsmanly spirit 
that permeates the Academy that the expenditures. inei- 
dent to athletics are met largely by contributions from 
alumni, and it is indicative of the ruling spirit to learn 
that even this year, with its excitement of war and work, 
there has been no diminution in support, checks coming 
from even Manila, Havana, and Alaska. | 


West PoINT WAS HARDLY FIT forstiff play when she met 


Harvard, and was defeated (0-28), but the team was well 
settled to its work in the Yale game two weeks later, and 
though again defeated (0-10), showed greatly improved and 
thoroughly excellent work. ‘Many times during the game 
West Point opened up Yale’s strongest lines, and repeat- 
edly made gains with telling formations well executed. 
In fact, for several periods during both halves the cadets 
took the ball on downs, carrying it towards Yale’s goal, 
until the latter recovered itself by one of those famil- 
iar braces. The ball was in the air a great deal of the 
time, and there was little to choose between the punting 
of Romeyn (West Point) and McBride (Yale); Romeyn's 
work showed up better because he did not overkick his 
ends, as did McBride, and his handling of the ball was 
cleaner. McBride muffed inexcusably, and overkicked 
his ends invariably; but his line-bucking and interference 
were of a high order. Kromer, West Point's clever quar- 
ter, rarely failed to get under McBride's punts, or to run 
back with them from 10 to 20 yards; twice he narrowly 
missed a field goal, and once gained 25 yards by skilfully 
working the quarter-baek kick. 

Kromer ran his team well, is a heady captain, and a 
player of the first class. Foy at right tackle and Smith 
at end are a strong pair—there are few better in the 
country. The cadet ends outplayed their opponents; 
Ennis, guard, played strongly. Waldron’s half - back 
work wus brilliant; twice he went around Hubbell’s end 
for gains of 20 and 25 yards; he is a strong ground-gain- 
er, and hard to stop. West Point’s weak point is left 
tackle, and Yale hammered it for most of her gains 
through the line. With that exception the West Point 
line showed up well. The cadet backs were strong on 
the defensive; compared with Yale they are slow in get- 
ting off; in fact, that criticism applies generally to the 
West Point team—it does not get off and into the play 
sharp enough. 


_ YALE’S DEFENSIVE WORK was indifferent, even taking 
into consideration the customary tardiness of Yale teams 
In reaching their form, and it was the more noticeable 
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because the regular ’varsity line was practically intact. 
Brown and Cutten were notable exceptions to the general 
disjointed line-work; Coy was.a bit of an exception a]so, 
but by no means a satisfying ’varsity end. Cutten does 
not follow the ball closely enough. Hubbell, on the other 
end, was a mark for the cadets. The back field, McBride 
excepted, comprised the second string, but their work 
was superior to that of the first string in the line. It 


- was their fierce attack which gave Yale her points. Sul- 


livan handled the ball sharply-and accurately. McBride 
must send the ball higher on punts or there will be trou- 
ble; Yale has no ends who can get down the field on his 
long low kicks. There is not likely to be any touch-down 
on a muffed punt if McBride overkicks his ends as he did 
in the West Point game. ose ibe. his recent conva- 
lescence, Chamberlin’s work was creditable. The line- 
tackling was poor. : 

Yale was a repeated and flagrant offender at holding in 
the line. The umpire seemed strangely indifferent. 


PRINCETON IS THE ONLY ONE of the Eastern ’varsity 
elevens that up to this date (November 4) has kept its 
opponents (Carlisle not being among them) from scoring. 

et the team’s work has been so irregular from_week to 
week that dependence upon it is out of the question. 
The difficulty of defeating Cornell (6-0) and Penn. State 
(5-0)—both hard teams to score against, however, espe- 
cially Cornell — scattered Princeton hopes, which were 
raised afresh by: the satisfactory tally against Brown 
(23-0), only to be finally crushed by the very indifferent 
showing against Virginia (12-0) last Wednesday. I must 
confess that not since 93 have I seen Princeton, against a 
weak team, exhibit periods of such poor offence ten days 
before her Yale game. On the other hand, there were 
moments of as good defensive line-work as I have seen 
put up-by a Princeton eleven iv practice. 

I ani not so sure that Princeton’s obvious undevelop- 
ment ten days before her final game is really so serious a 
matter as it appears to be. Hitherto her fatal error has 
been over-development. The team has, almost without 
variance, been at top form a week or ten days too soon, 
crealing the vexing and most difficult problem of low to 
keep it from going back. It is always better to be a 
bit under than over trained, and so, too, it seems to me, 
it is best to attain to your full playing power and. skill 
during the last week or ten days. . 

In theory that sounds well, but it is not given to every 
set of players or trainers to put theory into practice. So 
far as bringing her eleven up to its best inthe last week, 
Yale has made magnificent practical use of this theory; 
but with Princeton it will be an experiment. At Yale it 
has long since passed that stage and become a tradition; 
at Princeton it is new to players, coaches, and the stu- 
dents, and the first and last show their strangeness to the 
unusual situation. 


UNTIL TEAMS SETTLE DOWN in the last ten days or so 
and play their regular men, it is wellnigh impossible to 
accurately judge of their capabilities. ‘The employment 
of substitutes or candidates usually gives an entirely dif- 
ferent character tothe play—both in formation and exe- 
cution. We get some idea of the team’s style and quality, 
but, except in the case of Yale, as I have already said, we 
cannot know what those last ten days are going to do for 
the players and their work. | 

As I last saw the Yale-Princeton teams, Princeton had 
a great deal more to do in these ten days than had Yale. 


’ Princeton’s line was stronger than Yale’s on the defen- 


sive, but, with the exception of the ends, not so.strong as 
Yale’s on the offensive. Princeton's ends, though light, 
were of much more service to their team than were 
Yale’s. In the back field Yale was superior in every po- 
sition. The qnestion is, therefore, how much improve- 
ment is Princeton capable of in the remaining week; 
how much latent football is there in the men? The 
Princeton line, I believe, ean be made the equal of Yule’s 
for all-round work, although I feel Yale will always 
have a shade the better of it on the offensive. As for 
the back field, neither in personnel nor in plan or exe- 
cution of attack are they comparable. Judged by what I 
have already seen, it seems hardly possible that Yale will 
not have a distinct advantage in the back field next 
Saturday. On the other hand, -Princeton’s line, already 


somewhat stronger on the defensive, may, in these last — 


days, increase its superiority to such a degree as to neu- 
tralize Yule’s superior attacking power. We have seen a 
Princeton line do that before, but it had Wheeler, Holly, 
Lea, and there are none such in -Princeton’s line this year. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE PRINCEKTON TEAM is lack. of 
snap all along the line and behind it, and slowness, and 
absence of support on attuck. The large teams are usual- 
ly pretty evenly matched in the line, and more often than 
not also in the personnel of the backs. Therefore what 
generally makes the differences between the winning and 
losing team is not individual prowess in or back of the 
line, Or marked superiority in one or the other of these «e- 
partments, but rather the manner in which the plays are 
executed. The eleven men wlio are on their toes, and get 
into the play every time hard and without delay, are the 
men that win. If there is one thing Princeton did not do 
last week, it was to get, not to say keep, on its toes. The 
whole line except the ends, and all the backs save Kafer, 
stood flat.on their feet. That kind of play will not win 
next Saturday. 

Princeton, however, is sure to put steam in her work— 
how-much no one can say in this her first year of late 
development. Certainly there should be enough steam 
to make a close. hard-fought game. Princeton's defence 
ouglit to keep Yale’s score down very low, but unless the 
Princeton back field makes tremendous improvement, its 
attacking power will be hardly equal to driving through 
Yale for a touch-down. There is sure to be much. kick- 
ing, and Princeton may get a chance to score—through 
her speedy ends and Yale’s muffing. Home grounds 
may give Princeton unexpected chances in this direction. 
It would be fallacious to take a line on Yale and Prince- 
ton through their West Point games. Princeton ought to 
make a better score than did Yale. The Princeton giume 
with the cadets (last Saturday while we were on the press) 
should, however, give us an inkling as to Princeton's 
ability to get more speed and force in her attack. 


Pennsylvania-Chicago University game discussed nest 
week, CasPAR WHITNEY. 


“HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY SO."—By William Blaikie—New and Enlarged Edition —Illustrated—g{ 75.—Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
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NovemBee 12, 1898. 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


THe Triennial General Convention of the 
Episeopal Church, at Washington, D. C., 
has ended its customary three weeks of ses- 
sion without startling incident or canclusion 


of any work of immediate consequence. 


Circumstances will determine the signifi- 
cance and importance that may be involved 


“jn the new constitutional regulation: ‘‘ That 


provision may be made by canon for the 
temporary use of other forms and directories 
of worship [besides: the prayer-book] by 
congregations not already in union with this 


- Chureh who are willing to accept the spirit- 
ual oversight of the bishop of the diocese.” - 


In faet, the convention of 1898 will probably 
go into history as ‘‘dull”—by no means a 
bad reputation for any legislative body. 


As heretofore indicated in this column, © 


the venerable presiding bishop (Dr. Williams 
of Connecticul) was detained from his place 
by bodily infirmity, the Bishop of Albany 


(Dr. Doane) being elected chairman of his 


House; and the Rev. Dr. Dix, rector of Trin- 
ity Parish, New York, was for the fifth time 
chosen president of the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies. On taking the chair, 
Dr. Dix intimated that he should be unwill- 
ing ever again to undertake the heavy labors 
of 'the office; but the House, in a vote of 
thanks to him adopted towards the close of 
the session, expressed the hope that he might 
yet consent to serve again. However this 
may prove to be, Dr. Dix probably now 
holds the ‘‘ record” for length of continuous 
service in this responsible place, and the 
reputation of standing supreme among all 
the capable presiding officers whose services 
the House has enjoyed. 

It was remarked some weeks ago in this 
place that the proposed revision of the con- 
stitution and canons must be the main oc- 
cupation of the convention, and that its 
whole time would scarce suffice for that 
single purpose. Almost its whole time was, 
in fact, employed in this work, with the re- 


_ salt that only the constitution was adopted 


at the last moment, the canons going over to 
the convention of 1901 for consideration. 
The constitution also must be contirmed 
verbatim in 1901 before it shall go into ef- 
fect, and since a commiitee was appointed 
to report in 1901 a new constitutional article 
“setting forth the Standard Bible,” that 
committee’s report, should it be then adopt- 
ed, will require affirmative action by the next 
following convention in order to become 
effective, so that in the most favoring condi- 
tions the complete constitution cannot be- 
come: operative unvil 1904. 

The constitution.as adopted this year con- 


tains nothing revolutionary; the most im- | 
portant thing is the provision for ‘ tem- | 
porary use of other forms and directories of | 


worship” above mentioned, from which 
much is hoped by many persons — This was 
introduced, in substance in the convention 
of 1895. Its fate then and now furnishes a 
typical instance of the conservative manner 
characteristic of the convention’s action— 
the|careful, slow waiting for opinion to set- 
tle and clear itself before effecting new le- 
gislation of importance. The constitutional 
prohibition of more than one diocese in the 
same city was expunged, in order to provide 
for the case of New York, in which city the 
civil authority has now, by the new charter, 
included Brooklyn and Queens, wherein lies 
the main spiritual and financial strength of 
the Diocese of Long Island. A lonyg-stand- 
ing) wrong has been righted by allowance of 
canonical provision for courts of review and 
appenl in the trial of criminous clerks, for 
whom, until the present time, there has 
been no means of relief from unjust judg- 
ment in the trial court. Constitutional al- 
lowance of ‘‘the provincial system” has at 
last been made. Various efforts to change 
the name of the Church were all defeated. 

Five missionary bishops were elected, as 
follows: the Rev. Samuel Cook Edsall, D.D., 
rector gf St. Peter’s Church, Chicago, to 
North Dakota; the Rev. William H. More- 
land, rector‘of St. Luke’s Church, San Fran- 
cisco, to Sacramento; the Rev. James Bowen 
Funsten, rector of Trinity Church, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, to Boisé; the Rev. Junius 
Moore Horner, of Oxford, North Curolina, 
to Asheville; and the Rev. Lucien Lee Kin- 
solving, of the Brazilian mission, to be Bish- 
op of Grande do Sul, Brazil. On the last’s 
nomination the question of intrusion was 
raised, seeing that there is a valid episcopate 
in that country; but the convention was of 
Opimion that the sort of Christianity preva- 
Frat in Brazil need not preclude other ef- 
forts, One foreign missionary bishop elected 
by tlie House of Bishops was defeated by the 
House of Deputies. This was in executive 
session, according to the rule, in all such 
casés, but credible report says that the ob- 
jection was based on the nominee’s age of 
fifty-two and the fact that he had to master 
a difficult language in order to be effective 
In his office. A deputy urged that he him- 
self had learned ten languages after the age 
of sixty, but in spite of this example the 
“deadline” of fifty-two plus a language to 
learn remained inexorably drawn. 

The Diocese of Indiana was divided, the 


present bishop (White) choosing the new | 
. diocese, Northern Indiana, for his celal The } 


diocese of Indiana will elect its 
shiop. | 
“pplication from Hawaii for admission to 
the American Church was denied, the con- 
vention deeming it inexpedient to interfere 
al present with the existing status, which is 
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1848, 


that of a missionary district of the Church 
of England. A commission was appointed 
to consider the cases ofe Cuba and Puerto 
Rico in ¢onsultation with the English Bish- 
op. of Antigua, who has a congregation at 
Ponce waiting to be transferred to the Amer- 
ican Church. | 

A: joint commission was established to re- 
port in 1901 on the validity of orders in the 
Reformed Episcopal body, in which body 
there is a movement towards return to the 
communion from which it seceded. 

The proposed more stringent canon of mar- 
riuge and divorce was defeated in the House 
of Bishops; the House of Deputies referred 
it to a special.committee of thirteen, to re- 
port in 1901, the report to be in the hands 
of deputies by the end of 1900. From the 
composition of this committee it seems unlike- 
ly that any report whatever can be made with 
substantial unanimity, and possibly no report 
of much substance and significance can even 
obtain a majority, so different at present are 
opinions on the question among men of equal 
earnestness, piety, and learning. 

San Francisco was appointed the place of 


session in 1901, and the House of Deputies 


voted to hold its meeting then in an uncon- 
secrated building —a vote which probably 
will prevent all further use of sacred places 
for the business of legislative assemblies. 
Mention should here be made of the Trien- 
nial Meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary, at 
which tite offering amounted to about $82,- 
The. convention resolved that the of- 
fering of the same body in 1901 should be 
devoted to Domestic Missions, in addition to 
the regular appropriations from the Board 


of Missions, the work among the colore 
people to receive its proportionatesghare. 
To this brief review should be ad e 


following statistics of the growth of the 
Church, compiled by Bishop: Coleman of 
Delaware for the Church Eclectic - 


At the beginning of the year 1873 we had in the 


- United States about 2950 clergymen, including 48 


bishops. We now have in the same territory about 
4700 clergymen, including 83 bishops. During the 
twenty-five years preceding 1873 there were 51 bishops 
consecrated, as against 85 bishops consecrated since 
1873. Twenty-five years ago there were about 260,- 
000 communicants. There are now not less than 
660,000, which means nearly, if not quite, three mill. 
ious of members, or at least of avowed * adherents.” 
The number of American dioceses and missionary 
jurisdictions then was 45. Their present number is 
77. The average contributions in money for Church 
purposes, as reported then, were about $4,000,000 an- 
nually. They are now about $13,000,000 annually. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS,.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething: 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all patn, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 


av. _ 


INFANT’ HEALTH, 

INQUIRIES prompted the publication of ‘“In- 

fant Health” in pamphlet form, by the N. Y. Con- 

densed Milk Co., N. Y., and the appreciation of. its 

value led to an elaborate edition. Sent on applica- 
tion.—[ Adv.] 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortities the skin. J. S1- 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris ; Druggists, Per- 
fuimers, Fancy-gvods stores.—[ Adz.) 

$ 


THEY’LL tell you of others, but speak of none with the » 


assurance of Abbott’s— The Original Angostura Bitters. 
—| Adv. 


NOTHING contributes more to digestion than Dr, 
SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS.—[Adv. 


Use BROWN’S Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 
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YEAR OW 
WHISKEY.’ CASE 
BOTTLED IN BON / OF 12 


OR SAMPLE CASE OF 4 BOTTLES, $85.00. 
Blank cases, without marks indicating contents, when desired. 
All orders delivered, expressage paid. 

HISTORY.—This Whisky was made in 1882 and 1888, ex 

in bond to Europe, and after twelve years returned to Louisville 

Customs Warehouse, where it was found necessary to repack it 

to ancient aud unsafe condition of the bar- 

, and which was done by special permit of the [United States 
Treasury and under supervision. 
AUG. COLDEWEY & CO., Ky 


Reference: Any Local Bank. 
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| LOOK IN THE CUP. 
Before being shaved, it’s well enough to find out what soap your Barber is using. 
If it is WILLIAMS’ SHAVING Soap, you are always sure of a healthful, refreshing and de- 
lightful shave. You can feel absolutely safe from the risk of blood poisoning and from 
fhe burning and smarting sensations always caused by harsh, impure soaps. But if it is 
one of the so-called Cheap Soaps—beware! Danger lurks in the cup. 

- No one knows where these soaps are made or what they are made of. Such soaps 
are strong and rank. They contain germs of disease, which, once in the system, cause 
untold suffering. The pores of the face are little mouths, which greedily absorb these 
disease germs when applied with the shaving brush. “tet 

_ Can you afford to take such risks? Qanm afford to be expert. 
mented on with the so-called Cheap, 

The only safe way is to insist upon having Williams’ Shaving 
the “ Only Real Shaying Soap.” The reputation of WILLIAMS’ SOAP has been: 


Soap— 
established by a test of more than Hall a Century, its Mild, Soothing qualities and its 
Rich, Luxurious Lather, make it the recognized standard all over the world. : 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cents. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cents. 


@endon : 64 Great Russell St., W.C. 
Sydney, Australia: 161 Clarence St. 


Williams’ Exquisite ‘‘ Jersey Croam”™ Totlet Soap, 15 cents. 


—te any address — postpaid oa receipt of 


Jerséy 
_ Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers'); 6 Round 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, v. S. 


Cream (Toilet) Soap, 15 cents. 


- Cakes, 1 Ib.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet, 
Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 


Gold Seal 


Champagne}. 


is a natural sparkling wive produced in Amer- - 
ica under the supervision of expert foreign 
wine-makers. 

It is equal in flavor to many brands of im- 
ported wines with inflated reputations, and for 
purity is unexcelled. 

The difference is only in the price, the foreign 
article costing two and one half times as much 
as Gold Seal. 

Why pay the difference? 

A trial case will convince you. of the excel- 
lence of this genuine American product. For | 
sale by all wine-dealers and grocers. Send for 
illustrated booklet on wine- making. 


URBANA WINE CO,, Urbana, N.Y. 
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GREAT 


is more acceptable to 
palate and stomach 
than imported wines: 
because of its 


UNQUESTIONED 


PURITY. 


Touches the pocket 
lightly—yet fills the 
bill. 
Served at all first 
class Clubs, Cafes 
and Buffets every- 
where. 


The vintage now mar- 
4 ketcd is especially pleas- 
ing and very dry. ; 
NA Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 
SOLE MAKERS, 
Rheims, N, Y. 


H. B. Kirke & Co., New York. 
Sold by | S. S. Pierce Co., Boston. 


financial 


Bills of xchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Kurope and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKsS, No. 59 Watt STREET. 


OKER’S BITTER 


The oldest and best Specific against 

dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 

moter of digestion. 

Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, - 
or Druggist. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 


Caution.—The bu ing, public will please not con- 

found the genuine SO ER Piano with one of a 

similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. ; 
Our name spells— 


New York SOHMER BUILDING 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor 22d St. 
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Helping a Hero’s Widow. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Chief Yeoman of 

the Brooklyn, the only man killed 
in the great naval action off Santiago on 
July 3, which resulted in the destruction 
of Cervera's entire fleet and the ¢apture 
of the Admiral, officers and men, was 
insured in The Prudential—had been for 
ten years. When fifteen years of age a 
small policy was issued to his parents on 
the -boy’s life, and later a second policy. 
The aggregate of the two policies—over 
$350—was promptly paid to the young 
widow, Mrs. Sarah M. Ellis, who resides 
at 819 Dean street, Brooklyn. She is left 
with an infant seven months old. The 
crew of the Brooklyn have raised a fund 
of about $1,000 for Mrs. Ellis, so that 
with the pension she will receive from 
the Government, she and her little one 
are ‘secured against pecuniary distress. 
Yeoman Ellis was twenty-five years of 
age. The office of Yeoman is an import- 
antone. The Yeoman has charge of all 
the ship’s stores, such as rigging, arma- 
ment, ammunition, paint, oil, canvas, 
‘everything, literally, from a needle to an 
anchor—that is, everything outside of 


the food, clothing, cash and medical 


stores. He keeps account of everything 
on board the ship in the way of ship 


supplies, and issues nothing to any ong 
on board, not even a broom or a marling&“Y 


spike, without an order from the execu WZ 


. 


‘ 


tive officer. He heads the list of first 
class petty officers and ranks with a 
Sergeant Major in the army. 


The following communication explains 
itself: 


John F. Dryden, FEsq.,. 


Pres't of Prudential Insurance Co. 
Dear. Sir:— 


1 destre to express my thanks to you for \\ 


the prompt payment of the insurance on 
my late husband, George Hl. Elits’ poli- 
cies, who was killed in the naval batile at 
Santiago, July 3, 1898. 

f recommend very highly The. Pruden- 
tial Company, as I veceived 
$71.26 more than my policies called for. 

Very respectfully, 
, Sarah M. Elits. 


Mohammed on True Charity. 
EVERY GOOD act is charity: Your 
smiling in your brother’s face; your 
putting a wanderer in the right road; 


your giving water to the thirsty, is 
charity; exhortation to another to do 


right is charity. A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the good he has done in this 
world to his fellow-men. When he dies 
people will ask, What property has he 
left behind? But the angels will ask, 
‘What good deeds has he sent before him ? 
—From a Sermon by Mohammed. 


ce, Newark: : N. J. 
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Age of ‘‘ Old Glory,.’’ 

‘*Old Glory ’’ is older than/‘the present 
flag of Great Britain, which was estab- 
lished in 1801 ; than the flag of Spain, 
which was established in 1785 ; than the 
French tricolor, decreed in 1794; than 
the flag of Portugal, established in 1830; 
than the Italian tricolor, established in 
1848 ;.than the flags of the old Empires of 
China and Japan, and of the Empire of 
Germany, which represents the sover- 
eignty of fourteen distinct States, estab- 
lished in 1870. 

The Largest in the World. 

HE new 126-ton 

gun, intended to 

be placed on 
Romer Shoal, 

just north of 
Sandy Hook, 

New York, and 

now receiving its 
finishing touches 

at Watervliet 

cannon in the 


longe 


Her Papa. 


My papa’s all dressed up to-day ; 
He never looked so fine; 


My papa was n't mine. 


He’s got a beautiful new suit— © 

Theold one was so old— 

It’s blue, with buttons, O, so vright, 
I guess they must be gold. if 


And papa ’s sort o’ glad and sort 
©’ sad—I wonder why? 
And every time she looks at him 

It makes my mamma cry. 


Who’s Uncle Sam? My papa says 
That he belongs to him ; 

But papa’s joking, ’cause he knows 
My uncle’s name is Jim. 


My papa just belongs to me 
And mamma. AndI guess 

The folks are blind who cannot see 
His buttons, marked U. S. 


U. S. spells us. He’s ours—and yet 
My mamma can't helpcry, | 
And papa tries to smile at me 
And can’t—I wonder why ? 


SOC 


politeness, 


[thought when I first looked at him, 


| 


—Mary Norton Bradford in Insurance Critic. 


Great Men’s Opinions of Women. 
The society of ladies is the school a 
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of over 1,500,000) 


Life Insurance 
Policies, 


ORDINARY—- 
$500 to $50,000. 


Premiums Payable 
Yearly, Half-Yearly 
Quarterly. 


achlished by The Pradential 
Be sent free to 


—— 


THE PRUD 


TIAL 


CE CO, OF AMERICA 


John F. Dryden, Pres. 
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HELEN FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). 
Born 1819. Died October 31, 1808,—[See Page 1108.) 
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TOWARD OWARDS 


THe Colonial Girl,” by Grace Livingston Furniss and 
Abbey Sage Richardson, was first played, for a week only, 
at Philadelphia, under the title of ‘* A Shilling’s Worth”; 
it hus now been substituted for ‘* The Lady Ursula” dur- 

| ing the last three weeks of Mr. Sothern’s 

A Trap-door stay at the Lyceum Theatre, New York. 

Hayat the As a drama it is fundamentally fal 

Lyceum. As a drama it is fundamentally false. 

7 Godfrey Remsen (Mr. Sothern), having been 
jilted for a fortune and a British title, marries Mollie Hed- 
din (Virginia Harned), an innocent and romantic Colonial 
girl, in order to avenge himself upon the jilt. If any or- 
dinary man had thus sacrificed a young gir! to his vanity, 
I do not think sensible people would have! cared to con- 
tinue his acquaintance for even. the brief period of an 
evening. Certainly any gentleman who is such a fool 
as te hope to gain satisfaction, even the poor satisfac- 
tion of revenge, by saddling himself with an unbred 
country girl is not a promising source for an evening’s 
entertainment, But bless us! How much better the au- 
thors knew! Mr. Sothern does not show the least sign of 
being a cad; as for being a fool, he is the bright, romantic, 
and altogether delightful man he has always proved. And 
as|for the jilt, you would have thought, wicked, caleu- 
lating creature as she is, that she would live up against 
her title and her wealth, with due gratitude for escaping 
the yoke of a chuckle-headed lout like Remsen. Wrong 


‘again. She becomes madly jealous of the charming Mr. 


Sdthern, and, owing to the fact that-the gifted authors of 
the play were careful enough to leave a letter, that proves 
Remsen - Sothern aun American spy, lying carelessly on 
the table, she is able to send him on the way to the noose, 
and take revenge—vrecengeh—on his innocent wife in the 
process. And so the play goes on, from ‘situation ” to 
situation,” in the dear old fat-wittéd manner—drinks 
and oaths, disguises and duels. The authors are past 
mistresses of such things. When Mr. Sothern gets into a 
scrape you may rest assured that he will at once get out of 
it; his celerity is only. equalled by the way in which he 
gets into another!) When there is not a secret panel, there 
isa trap-door; and the way Mr. Sothern goes in and out 
of them reminds one in retrospect of the Hanlon acrobats 
of our youth evading the customs inspectors in ‘‘ Le Voy- 
age en Suisse.”’ But that is the fault of retrospect. While 
itis all going on, the spectator would be dull who failed 
to fal under the spell of the manly grace of Mr. Sothern’s 
bearing. The play is full of good looks, good clothes, 
good manners, and brilliant movement—all the delights 
of the theatre. It has only one touch of true drama. 
Miss Harned’s part as Mollie Heddin, the Colonial girl, 
has considerable dramatie “propriety. To be sure, she 
allows herself to be blindly courted, won, and married 
by aman whose vanity is still stinging from another wo- 
nian’s slight, and the whole proceeding occupies some 
such matter as a quarter of an hour; though the be- 
nt ict takes place behind doors in the library—to the un- 
bounded woe of the Sothern matinée girl—this does appear 
\) he uncommonly obliging. Yet in *‘ The Lady Ursula” 


&faver improbabilities were easily borne. All through the 


lipst act Mollie's réle is charming. One believes that she 
his ran away from the death-alive of a Colonial farm. that 
she Is deceived into thinking the Remsen manor a tavern, 
ad that she naively believes that the elaborate dinner 
Which she orders from Remsen’s kitchen, and which she 
int Vites emsen to share, isa mere shilling’s worth. Within 
the limes of conventional comedy the act goes off capital- 
ly—so well, in fact, that one may even ignore Remsen’s con- 
dict, and forget that the plot is largely made up of bits 
from * She Stoops to Conquer ” and other not unfamiliar 
Plays. One passage, indeed—that in which Mollie gives a 
nbusical portrait on tiie spinet of the moods and tenses of 
bpredom on the farm—has an air of freshness and individ- 
unlity, At times Miss Harned’s acting seems as much 
in advance of the Lady Ursula as the Lady Ursula was 


| 


| 
} 
} 
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in advance of her previous performance; with contin- 
ued schooling in such parts. there is hope of something 
highly intelligent and artistic. And when, after her ex- 
peditious marriage, the wicked jilt tells her that. Remsen 
has married her merely out of vevengeh, there is a touch 
of true pathos that promises well for the rest of the play. 

Vain promise! Her subsequent. life is spent mainly in 
ubetting Remsen as he scuttles through the various holes 
in the wall that open before him whenever he is hard press- 


ed by the British officers. The qualjty ef the first act serves 


mainly to suggest what ‘* The Colonial Girl” might have 
held for us. Remsen might have been « true figure of 
a Colonial patriot: in point of fact, he is little more than 
a costume, though it is animated, to be sure, by Mr. Soth- 
ern’s personal charm. The British officers might have 
been—British officers: they are movable uniforms, valu- 
able chietly as lending color to the scene. The tragedy 
of Mollie’s romantic marriage might have been made gen- 
uine dramatically, and therefore deeply appealing: as 
scene follows scene it is obscured by the brilliancy and 
opportuneness with which she aids the walls in opening to 
receive Remsen. If it had been vouchsafed to Mr. Sothern 
toappear the scatter-brain Remsen was, he might have been 
reelaimed by Mollie's sincerity and loyalty: the situation 


‘in which a man falls in love with his wife is certainly as 
‘capable of skilful variation as the tavern situation in ‘‘ She’ 


Stoops to Conquer.” In a word, the play might easily 
have been a legitimate romance of early American life. 
Vly was it not so written? I beg to be excused from 
thinking that the authors are incapable of the mere perspi- 
cacity and the rightness of heart that are needful to a 
genuine drama. We havethe Mollie of the 
first act. Ex pede Hereulem. More likely 
i the authors still believe in the ancient fic- 
lions that conversation is fatal to the movement that is 
neccessary toa drama, and that what affects an audience is 
situation rather than substance and vitality. On the stage 
on which we have become familiar with the ripest of Pi- 
uvero’s plays, it is late to point out that-movement may 
consist in mental and spiritual developments, and that 
without vitality a ‘‘situation” is little more potent than 
geometrical theorem. Perhaps, however, the authors aim- 
ed the play at the limitations of their actors; no doubt 
the true craftsman makes his play to fit-his actor. Moliére 
did, and probably Shakspere. But in so doing they ig- 
nored the mannerisms, and aimed to develop the full 
power of their interpreters. I have little doubt that 
what recommended the play was the fact that it gave 
Miss Harned an opportunity to develop her powers. 


‘ Catherine,” at the Garrick, has taken new interest 
from the fact that-Mr. Charles Froliman has announced a 
purpose in its presentation. He selected the play as the 

oy greatest success of last season in Paris, and 
Ie ag es pal deliberately undertook to stage it and cast 

New York, it as well as it was staged and cast at the 
| Comédie Francaise. We are challenged to 
judge it by the highest standard. As for the play, it 
would be scarcely worth while to point out in detail the 
errors in structure and in taste. The actors are the main 
point, If-Mrs. Sarah Cowell-Le Moyne has a defect, it 


‘is the defect of her quality—in uttering the wisdom and 


goodness of her part so unmistakably, the fineness of 
manner that would be imparted at the Comédie Francaise 
is lacking; -there is not the distinction of class between 
The Duchess and Catherine that the play requires. Joseph 
Holland, as Catherine’s bourgeois lover, makes a similar 
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mistake. The key to hisactions is the thonghtful, almost 
stoical, generosity that is the virtue of the best men of his 
class. ‘The rendering of the part is outspoken, aggressive, 
Miss Ethel Barrymore on leaving her mother’s drawing- 
room curtsies to a guest in a manner that aims to be Pa- 
risian if it is nots’and then waves adieu to her-brother 
with a comradely. flutter of the wrist that a student of 
social phenomena could doubtless locate as belonging to 
certain blocks abutting on Fifth Avenue. Such inepti- 
tudes are foreign to the best Parisian acting. Yet they 
are so slight in effect that in ordinary circumstances they 
would scarcely be .worth pointing out, and’I hasten to 
add that I very much doubtif the French production had 
so many positive excellences as ours. All of our princi- 


a 


EMIL PAUR, 
Conductor of ‘**The New York Orchestra.” 


5 


pal actors are unusually skilful and vigorous. Miss Elsie 


de Wolfe, whose réle is most trying and difficult, stands © , 


up to it like a little man, and with her native honesty 
almost redeems its Gallic loathsomeness. Of Miss Rus- 
sell enough cannot be said. It would be such fun to have 
a whole new dictionary full of beautiful words to speak 


her praises! Let us be thankful for what the gods have - 
given us. It is pleasant to know that anything so good 


can come out of the syndicate. 


‘‘The Liars,” whieh is still playing to good houses ‘at 
the Empire, has taken new interest from a rumor as to its 


‘ “THINK WHAT IT HAVE ENDURED!” 
Elsie de Wolfe as Helen, and Frank Worthing as Duke de Coutras, in “Catherine,” playing at the Garrick Theatre, New York. 
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| authorship. ft is said that it was written by Oscar Wilde, 
snd that Henry Arthur Jones was induced to lend his name 
‘to it because the-proceeds are to be applied to the education 
‘ of Wilde’s children. ‘* The British are no 
The Hetter than their neighbors,” as Chris- 
topher remarks in the play, but, thank 
God, they pretend to begand make it hot for 
those who think otherwise!” With the case of the Brit- 
ish public and its latest scapegoat we have nothing to do; 
but it is significant that in the play in question this sen- 
. tence bites deeper than any other. There are verbal 
9 | passages among the women folk the bizarre cleverness of 
| | which might serve as an ear-mark. The best passage In 
| the play of any length is that in which Sir Christopher 
describes the various fates of those who sin against the 
laws of society—the long speech toward the end of the 
last act—wlhich Mr. Drew delivers so ndmirably. In the 
fact that it sounds like a moral preachment it is sugges- 
tive of Mr. Jones; but the shallowness of it all is obvious 
(3 ig on a second thought. Witness the unconsciously flippant 
‘and delightfully absurd moral of the play: if your wife 
is going to run away with another man it is your own 
fault, so take her on your arm and give her the best sup- 
per London can provide! Itis to be added that the ru- 
mor, Which has not Vet found its way into print, comes 

from people who are likely to know, JOHN CORBIN. 


‘The Liars." 


SA 
i . THE NEW YORK ORCHESTRA. 
It is so soon that I am done for, 
I wonder what on earth I was begun for, | 
—Epitaph on a Promising Infant in Arms, 
WHAT malignant star insists on blending its rays with 
any effort in New York city to establish another local 
concert-orchestra, proper to the place, by name at least? 
to form a band which shall yield the sort 
of playing that is the pride of one or two 
other musical commubpities of our country? 
What, pray have we done, what are we always doing, 
that makes the Far-Darter keep his arrows hot on the 
string against every plain matdaring to take away our scorn 
in the market-place of Boston and our reproach in the 
gateways of Chicage? Apollo—like another very great 


Untriendly Stars 
—not of Opera. 


Pcrsonage—is supposed to take care of hisown. Are we, 
then, none of Apollo's? Or do we sacrifice so much to 


opera that the graver Fates are offended forever? Shall 
F net zeal, guarantees, talkative ladies, impulsive gentle- 
men, solemn incorporation, and even a sparkling outset- 
ting save new undertakings for giving us a superfine or- 
chestra all our own? If so, | suppose that we must just 
quietly go on and on in humbleness, content with our 
good old Philharmonic’s industries and traits—though, by- 
the-bye, a rumor is corrent that the miracle of miracles, a 
Change much. for the better, hus come over them since a 
new leadership has taken their season in hand. This we 
shall see for ourselves with the Society’s opening con- 
¢ certs this week, taking place on too late a day for review 
in this article. Meantime the usual bad fortune has been 
assauliing The New York Orchestra.” It made a début, 
a most brilliant debut, in Carnegie Hall a week earlier 
than these lines are in press—the incident being the in- 
troduction to what promised us altogether new reason for 
musical delight and pride during a long winter. 


The advance rumors that declared Mr. LOwenstein’spew 
organization to be one of the very first. class, and #*per- 


York city from any symphonic band of distinctly local 
origin, and meant especially for a local concert service, 
proved correct. If we have lost it, we have suffered a great 


formances as likely to be quite the finest ones heard in New’. 
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loss. The one evening when it showed what sort of orches- 
tral players were united in it, and what was meant by Mr. 
Paur’s strong hand over it at its rehearsals or in public work, 

must have decided that much in any unpre- 
. judiced ears. The new orchestra is of about 

a hundred men. In it will be found a good 
deal of the pick of the city’s instrumentalists—those we have 
already heard under other conductors, and several new- 
comers, along with a fraction from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and other outside sources. Mr. Nahan Franko 
is the concert-master; and be it said here that never has 
Mr. Franko, accomplished violinist as he is, played in any 
symphony-band as he played on this occasion. The first 
‘cellist is Mr. Leo Schulz, a virtuoso of the highest esteem, 
with whose merits the cities in the route of the Boston 
Orchestra’s tours have become familiar. The strings in gen- 
eral are a splendid force, if yet something unpolished in 


New 
York Orchestra. 


voice. The wood- wind, and the brass, too, are of the 
very best. In all the band’s full ranks one could remark 


old and tried symphonic friends. But one other matter 
could also be remarked from the instant their playing be- 
ean—an expression of discipline, an attitude of artistic 
responsibility, an unbroken watchfulness of a new mu- 
‘sical pilotage. There was a rapport already vividly es- 
tablished between musicians and leadership —all to a 
degree not discernible in the performances of a local or- 
chestra until now. The conductor’s disciplinary earnest- 
ness, and the fact that he knew perfectly well what he 
was aiming at, and was determined to have Weber, or 
Beethoven, or Ritnsky-Korsakov, or any other composer, 
played as he should be played—these were breathed 
about in the atmosphere of the first performance of 
this ‘‘ New York Orchestra” before the first half-dozen 
pages of the ‘‘Freischiitz” overture had been turned. 
One felt that Mr. Paur was the man to shake our mu- 
sicians out of the rut of conventional duty, to break the 
lethargy of dulled temperaments, the slovenliness due to 
perfunctory and few rehearsals, to stir the most lethargic 
instrumentalists. 'There came the pleasant sense that a 
new standard was already set by a hand able to uphold it. 


The programme presented five extremely familiar works 
—though for one of them never can familiarity breed in- 
difference unless the immediate performance be at fault. 

The overture to “ Der Freischiitz”’ began 

The Orchestra’s the scheme. The Rienzi” prelude closed 
last it. Between these old, old war-horses of 
and Concert. Many concert-directors came Beethoven’s 
_ Heroic” symphony, Volkmann’s honeyed 

Serenade in D, and a sparkling, fiery, chaotic Russian 
novelty, Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘ Capriccio Espagnol.” The 
Beethoven symphony demonstrated that Mr. Paur had yet 
to smooth and to make more fluently coalescent the string- 
tone of his tew charge. 
ing passages, a rounded eloquence that should soon pre- 
vail altogether. Along with it, certain qualities of the 
band’s other choirs will deepen. In any event, this per- 
formance of the symphony was the most truly Beethovenish 
one we have heard,except on evenings when we have sighed 
to find how much better gracious visitors to us have inter- 
preted the classics than New York’s own conductors and 
own orchestras have served them. The gigantic frolicsome- 
ness of the Scherzo—with that one inarticulate interrup- 
tion to its joy in the Trio—the climaxes of the last move- 
ment that pile onto each other until it seems as if something 
must break, either Beethoven’s inspiration or an orches- 
tra’s ascending voice—they were spoken out under Mr 
Paur’s baton that evening in richness and full sense of thett 
vitality. One felt that Beethoven was being played as he 
should be played—with no unlicensed readings, no liber- 
ties. If the Third Symphony ever loses its interest, it is 
not that it is hackneyed; the fault lies in the leader and 
his men. Mr. Paur is a Beethoven conductor to the 
manner born. The saccharine Volkmann Serenade (in 
which Mr. Schulz’s obbligato duty was musterly) was a 
more complete success as to the string quality of the or- 
chestra. The ‘ Rienzi” overture was played with a brio to 
make it sound not only eudurable, but interesting. As for 


But there wus present, in tell- 


Vou. XLL; No. 2186, 


the Rimsky-Korsakov score, a show-piece of wholly unval- 
uable contents, but exhausting all the tricks and devices of 
even the orchestra, and demanding great virtuosity 
from the whole band, it was given with such spirit, pre- 
cision, and brilliancy, that one had—once more—to dismiss 
previous comparisons of a New York kind in considering 
such a performance. The evening long, all was new life, 
spirit, care for nuances, balance of tone. The basses did 
not lumber along like a Fifth Avenue omnibus; the wood- 
wind did not play as on mouth-organs and jew’s-harps; 
the brass did not bluster and blare. 


The evening was a démonstration of Mr. Paur’s abili- 
ties, a triumph of plain, straightforward musician- 
ship and resolution that must have gratified his well- 
wishers. Again there came to us a good object-lesson in 
| what Mr. Paur is as a leader, quite aside 
from -the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
connection and qualities. 
first came to Boston, and so visited New York, he was 
not any too discerningly measured, I fear, by any of 
us. The suavities of Mr. Nikisch—suavities that never- 
theless attest the velvet glove on an iron hand—were in 
our minds. Mr. Paur’s rugged, ungraceful, self-forget- 
ting way of leading his men was not pretty. There is 
no prettiness in it now. There isa bit of the leonine in 
his personality. We did not like him to stamp his foot 
and clap his hands, and turn around to view his band, so 
to say. It seemed poor form. He was not a gentleman, 
either, to care for dancing attendance in the drawing- 
rooms of Commonwealth Avenue or of upper Fifth Ave- 
nue; too much a musician and a man for mere social 
foolishness and flattegy. His programme-making also 
was, and is, often curiqus. And Mr. Paur really was not 
the concert-leader int6é which he-bhas ripened since his 
Mannheim days of opeta. He has undoubtedly improved. 
But on what fine capifal the outward improvement was 
to accrue we now see. His dignity of aims, his musical 
conscientiousness, his ‘unwearied labor, bis sense of re- 
sponsibility toward a public and a composer, his vigorous 
musical individuality—all these make Mr. Paur a con- 
ductor indeed valuable for what he is, whether in the 
business of leadership for our music or for music else- 
where. New York has grown into a warm respect for 
him. I question whether any director to be transplanted 
to us, coming here without. a great European advertise- 
ment, would be more a persona grata; and it may also be 
questioned whether any other one could achieve more 
definitely satisfactory results with the material we have 
to offer. It is solid musicianship, united to refinement 
and to a wholesome masculinity of methods, that tells in 
musical leader’s responsibility. 


Mr. Paur as a 
Conductor. 


» 


¢ Altogether, then, if we have heard Mr. Lowensteiu's | 


‘* New York Orchestra” only to hear it no more,we have 

uffered «a manifest subtraction. Its presuming name was 
a just choice. For, sucha band would represent New York 
in symphonic work as has none until now. The orchestra 
directed by the late Anton Seidl, the quality of perform- 
ance from the now dispersed Symphony Society, the Phil- 
harmonic (as we have had it these many years), and other 
bands to our city’s count were all wholly outdone. — It 
was a royal orchestra with a new orchestral utlerance. At 
last accounts the manager had turned over all his engage- 
ments and affairs to his lawyer. Nobody could say what 
would float on the surface of a stormy sea. If ‘‘ The New 


York Orchestra,” can be buoyed up, it ought to be only a. 


question of a season to make it the talk of New York's 
connaissenrs. - If not, why, those who are partial to other 
und less concrete plans for our symphonic welfare, or who 
still cherish needless sentimentality toward Mr. Seidl’s 
memory and services to us, ought to have heard the first 
concert Of this.*‘ New York Orchestra” witb sufficiently 


_clear perceptions to exclaim, with Juliet : 


My only love sprung frém my ouly hate! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 


‘ E. STEVENSON. 


Whenp Mr. Paur 
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